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By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A. 


The Christianity of Ireland was largely monastic from 
its very earliest years. ‘This is extremely clear from a study 
of primitive conditions in the Island of the Saints itself, 
still more so from a consideration of the Celtic missions 
in Scotland, in England, on the continent of Europe and 
elsewhere. 

Monastic in constitution, at least to a great extent, were 
the once world-famous schools of Ireland, such as Bangor on 
the sea, Armagh inland among the low hills of Ulster, 
Glendalough amid the wooded valleys of the Wicklow 

4) mountains, and, greatest of all, in the centre of the island, 
ay Clonmacnoise, with its two round towers and numerous 
| churches rising on an ‘esker’? by the marshes of the 
, Shannon (fig. 1).? 
| The ‘arrangements of a Celtic monastery were of the 
very simplest kind. A bank of earth or stones shut the 
community in from the world or fortified it against outside 
attack; or perhaps this was still more effectively accom- 
4 plished by the remoteness of the situation. ‘The buildings 
' ' were detached, the bee-hive huts in which the monks 
lived, the small rectangular stone churches in which they ' 
prayed ; perhaps a round tower rose high above them 
all. 
The numerous little oratories of stone (occasionally the 
traditional seven in number, but far more often less or 
| more), some of them with massive Cyclopean masonry and 
i ‘antae’ recalling the Levant, here and there with double 


1 Read before the Institute, 31st March, century there was at Durrow a lofty 


it 


1915. 
*F One of the gravel ridges which here 
cross the country. 

3 All the drawings which illustrate this 
paper are by Edith Brand Hannah. The 
photographs were taken by the author ex- 
cepting where acknowledgment is made to 
another source. 

4From Adamnan’s Life of Columba 
(ch. xv) we learn that as early as the sixth 


‘ monasterium rotundum,’ which formed the 
‘great house’ of the convent, and it is 
tempting to find in it at least the embryo 
of the round tower. St. Benedict at Monte 
Cassino used to sleep in the topmost 
chamber of a tall tower overlooking all the 
buildings and courtyards of the monastery. 
His guest Servandus once occupied a lower 
story of the same tower, and the disciples 
of both slept below. 
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roofs of stone and chambers for the priests between, the 
tall wheel-crosses with their striking carved reliefs, above 
all the battering round towers with their conical caps of 
smooth wrought stone, are peculiar features which combine 
to give to an Irish holy place an atmosphere absolutely 
unique. One of the most interesting of these ancient 
oratories is the church of SS. Colman and Cronan at 
‘Tomgraney, co. Clare (plate tv, no. 1). The original part 
is 36 feet long by 21 feet 6 inches wide. ‘The west door has 
the usual sloping jambs, being 3 ft. § ins. wide at the base 
and 3 ft. 2 ins. wide at the top: its height is 6 ft. 5 ins, and 
the lintel is 7 ft. 4 ins. long. It is still in use, and its building 
is recorded in the ‘ Chronicum Scotorum’ of a.p. 964.1 
A. C. Champneys? says this is ‘ the oldest existing church, 
so far as I can discover, to which a date can be assigned with 
something like certainty,’ but the cathedral church at 
Clonmacnoise seems to be an exception as it is dated by a 
similar reference in the ‘ Four Masters’ forty years earlier. 

Although, as in the East, there were married secular 
clergy (St. Patrick’s own grandfather was in holy orders), 
there appears in the ancient Celtic church to have been 
little distinction between monastic and other houses of 
prayer. None of the older words for a church make 
any difference between a building served by secular and 
one served by regular clergy*; organisation was ever the 


1“ Cormac Ua Cillin of the Ui Fiachrach 
Aidhne, comarb of Ciaran and Coman and 
comarb of ‘Tuaim-greine, by whom the 


‘Four Masters’ the distinction is very clear. 
“1179: Armagh was burned, as well 
churches as regleses, excepting only Regles 


great church of Tuaim-greine and its 
cloigtech (i.e. round tower) were constructed, 
a wise man and old and a bishop, fell asleep 
in Christ.’ 

2 Trish Ecclesiastic Architecture,1g10, p.37. 

8 Ceall (kil), originally a hermit’s cell, 
is usually applied to a church connected 
with a saint; teampull, commonly used 
for an ordinary place of public worship, 
a parish church of later days; eaglais, 
usually applied to the body of church 
members, but occasionally employed for 
the building ; daimliag, unlike the others, 
is a purely Irish word, and signifies a house 
of stone, generally employed to denote a 
large and important church. In days when 
Celtic tradition was gradually giving way 
before continental influences a new word, 
regles (regularis ecclesia), was coined to 
denote a purely monastic church. In the 
following passage from the chronicle of the 


Brighde and Teampull na bh-Fearta.’ 

This superb chronicle was compiled as 
late as 1632-1636 and was chiefly due to 
the learned Franciscan, Michael O’Clery 
of Louvain, born in Donegal, c. 1580. 
His helpers were all members of the same 
order, the other three masters being 
Farfassa O’ Mulchoury, Perigrine O’ Clery and 
Peregrine O’Duigenan. An accurate and 
painstaking chronicle, compiled from the 
best original authorities, it is not in the 
same class as the sagas of Iceland for human 
interest, though far more replete with facts. 
Its impartiality in particular is beyond all 
praise. Though living in an age of fierce 


and bitter controversy, the masters con- 
scientiously transcribed such passages as the 
following, which they must have known 
(whatever be the precise signification) would 
be seized upon by their religious opponents : 
‘1129: Ceallach, successor of Patrick, a son 
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weakest point of the Celts; this particularly applies to 
their church, but although there was no attempt to give 
the different church-buildings the sort of classification and 
status upon which Rome has always insisted, in a sense 
they were all monastic. 

The service rendered to mankind by the schools of these 
monasteries has never even yet been adequately told. Here, 
almost alone in the whole of western Europe, was learning 
kept alive through the dark ages between the fall of Rome 
and the days of Charles the Great. While many Christian 
students were sitting at the feet of the early Moslem scholars, 
others were getting a not inferior education at the hands 
of devoted monks in Ireland.? 

The atmosphere of the eastern church is strongly 
recalled by the only detailed description we possess of an 
ancient Irish church in use, that of the convent of Kildare, 
contained in the Life of St. Bridget by Cogitosus, a work of 
the ninth century. This is the building 


in which repose the bodies of bishop Conlaeth and the holy virgin St. 
Bridget, on the right and left of the decorated altar, deposited in monuments 
adorned with various embellishments of gold and silver and gems and precious 
stones, with crowns of gold and silver depending from above. For the 
number of the faithful of both sexes increasing, the church was built covering 
a spacious area, and elevated to a menacing height, and adorned with painted 
pictures, having within three oratories large and separated by partitions 
of planks under one roof of the greater house, wherein one partition? 
[evidently corresponding to an eikonostasis], decorated and painted with 
figures, and covered with linen hangings, extended along the breadth in the 
eastern part of the church, from the southern to the northern wall, which 
screen has at its ends two doors. ‘Through that on the right the summus 
pontifex with his chapter (regulari schola) enters the sanctuary to the altar. 
Through that on the left only the abbess with her faithful girls and widows 
goes to receive the sacrament. Another wall from the west wall to the 


of purity, and archbishop of the west of architecture. It does not seem that they 








Europe, the only head whom the foreigners 
and Irish of Ireland, both laity and clergy, 
obeyed.’ 

The standard edition of this work is 
Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the 
Four Masters, from the earliest period to 1616, 
edited and translated by John O’Donovan, 
published in Dublin by Hodges and Smith in 
1851. The critical notes are of great value. 
The Erse and English texts are printed on 
opposite pages. 

The ancient chronicles of Ireland are 
largely accessible in English, and they are 
of the very utmost value to the student of 


have been by any means exhaustively gone 
through. I have myself sometimes found 
passages which appeared to give the exact 
dates of existing buildings which I have 
never seen printed in accounts of the 
structures themselves. 

1 There is an interesting articleyon the 
Irish Monks and the Norsemen, by Sit Henry 
H. Howorth, in Proc. Royal Historical 
Society, vol. viii, 1880. 

2Cormac’s Glossary defines caincell 
(chancel) as a latticed partition forming a 
division between laity and clergy after the 
similitude of the veil of Solomon’s temple. 
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screen divides the floor into two equal parts. The church has many windows, 
and on the south an ornate door for males, another on the north for women. 
Thus in a very great basilica a multitude divided by walls in different order 
and ranks and sex but one in mind adores Almighty God. 


The appearance and arrangements of this building 
must have closely resembled a Coptic church at the present 
day ; and we may rest assured that if we could see the 
ancient churches of Ireland, cleared of the ivy and elder and 
hawthorn that so frequently block up their interiors, and 
restored to the condition in which their builders left 
them, we should be reminded rather of the small shrines 





FIG. 2. REEFERT CHURCH, GLENDALOUGH, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


of Athens and some of the other eastern European towns 
than of anything we know in the West. A very interesting 
and characteristic example, that of Reefert (fig. 2), looks 
down through trees on to the upper lake at Glendalough. 
The native style of Irish architecture culminated in 
Cormac’s chapel on the rock of Cashel, whose consecration 
by a synod of clergy the ‘ Four Masters’ record under the 
year 1134. It is one of the most interesting and distinctive 
buildings in the whole of Europe, with its little transept 
towers, its gorgeous arcading, its radiant Romanesque 
detail, its sumptuous portals, its lofty chambers between 
the tunnel-vaults of nave and chancel and the steep 
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FIG. 3. CORMAC’S CHAPEL ON THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 
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soaring outer roofs of stone, its mysterious heating flues? 
and its strange shallow square sanctuary projection that 
takes the place of an apse.” It is the climax of the ancient 
Irish style, the most beautiful of all the examples we 
possess, though in detail strongly influenced by foreign 
art (fig. 3). It was perhaps surpassed in grandeur by the 
great church of ‘Tuam raised by O’Hoisin, abbot from 1128 
till 1150, when he was called to sit in the archbishop’s 
chair. But of that no more remains than the triumphal 
arch, the rude tunnel-vault of the quire and the three 


east windows. ? 


It would, however, be very rash to pronounce either 
these buildings or any others to be the last of the old true 


Trish work. 


For many years to come humble churches 


still rose in the ancient style, but no new features are 


displayed.4 Undoubtedly 


1For this purpose Petrie, Brash, Miss 
Stokes, Champneys, and other writers, have 
supposed the channels in the stone-work to 
be intended. The last discusses the sub- 
ject at length in one of his appendices 
(pp. 229-230). I have myself felt grave 
doubt as to whether the flues could have 
been made to work, and Mr. Arthur Hill, 
of Cork, writes to me :— ‘ A row of beams 
was placed over the vaulting like floor- 
joists: a longitudinal piece was spiked to 
the ends to take the thrust of the vaulting 
while green. All these timbers have long 
since decayed away leaving only the holes.’ 
I am rather inclined to agree with this 
opinion, strengthened as it is by that of 
Mr. P. M. Johnston, but the matter is by 
no means free from doubt, and the arrange- 
ments for heating the dorter and other 
rooms in the Irish monastery at Saint-Gall 
in Switzerland are a strong argument on the 
other side. They are detailed in a plan of 
the ninth century attributed to Einhard by 
Mabillon, who discovered the document 
in the monastic library during the seven- 
teenth century: see James Ferguson, 
History of Architecture (1865) bk. 1v, ch. 1 
(i, 562-565). 

2 The complete unwillingness of the 
ancient Irish to build apses is extremely 
interesting from the universal use of such 
features in early Christian churches else- 
where. ‘The basilica erected by Constantine 
(or St. Helen) over the grotto of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem, the oldest large 
church we know, has round apses ending 
both transepts and quire. However, the 


little rock-cut chapel in the Ostrianum 


inspired by Anglo-Norman 


Catacomb at Rome has a square east end, 
and it may confidently be stated that no 
Christian place of worship can be proved 
to be earlier. The ancient churches of 
Ireland in fact represent the very earliest 
Christian architecture that we know, before 
the conversion of Constantine caused the 
erection of great basilicas for the worship 
of the new faith. They are in some ways, 
at any rate, the most remarkable collection 
of really primitive churches in the world. 
The subject is dealt with at some length 
with references to Freeman and others in 
Lord Dunraven’s Notes on Irish Architecture. 


3 How it is that we possess no more we 
are not left in doubt. The ‘ Four Masters’ 
record that the Connacians burned Tuam 
and other churches to prevent the English 
quartering in them during 1177 ; the Annals 
of Kilronan remark the falling of the great 
church of Tuam, both roof and stonework, 
in 1184. West of the quire and incorpora- 
ting it has been raised a new cathedral from 
the designs of Sir Thomas Deane ; one looks 
through the plate glass of the east windows 
into the large chapel (now the chapter- 
house and library) that was added in the 
fourteenth century (p. 128). 


4 Just asin England many churches with 
Saxon features were built after 1066. 
Mr. Hamilton Thompson, in Memorials of 
Old Lincolnshire, 1911, pp. 79, 80, has 
shown that this was so in the case of the 
tower at Branston in that county. I think 
I have done the same in my Heart of East 
Anglia, 1914, for the Saxon churches of 
Norwich. 
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forms, though Irish in the main, are the details of the 
lovely little Relig-na-Cailleach, or Church of the Nuns 
(built in 1167, as the ‘ Four Masters’ relate), with its ornate 
west door displaying eagles’ beaks and grotesque heads 
and chancel arch of varied chevron, resting on eight shafts. 

No real historic continuity is to be remarked in passing 
from the very humble ancient churches of Ireland to the 
far more ambitious fanes that rose on her soil in later days, 
beginning with the Cistercian abbey of Mellifont. The 
essential features of Irish work suddenly disappear; we 
find buildings far larger and of quite different type, 
modelled on those of England. The architectural tradition 
was broken more completely than when in England herself 
Saxon structures were ousted by Norman ones. Left to 
themselves the Irish would have developed their architecture 
on totally different lines, and the world is unquestionably 
poorer that they did not have the chance. There is little 
doubt that they would have succeeded in working out 
something more interesting and more beautiful than the 
architecture which was eventually evolved on Irish soil 
from the forms that the English brought. 

In the living stone itself we seem to read the contempt 
that the builders of the new felt for the builders of the old. 
Mediaeval craftsmen generally had little respect for the 
work of those that went before, but as a rule they showed 
no contempt. The Anglo-Normans in Ireland did. 
Numerous small Celtic chapels, deemed unsuited to a 
grander ritual, were ruthlessly torn down that much 
larger, though far less interesting, churches might be 
raised on their common site. Thus at Kilkenny and 
Armagh one great bishop’s church has supplanted a cluster 
of oratories; elsewhere, as at Killaloe, a little and more 
venerable chapel? still stands in the cathedral yard. On 
the rock of Cashel the fine old chapel of Cormac is cramped 
and deprived of its sky-line by the not very skilful—one 
might almost be tempted to call it the exceedingly clumsy 
—jamming against it of the quire and south transept of 
the thirteenth-century cathedral church, which, in furthér 
contempt of the past, utilises the aged round tower as 


‘It seems likely that the older building Masters.’ If not, it is certainly later, 
may be that erected by the famous Brian though a much higher antiquity has been 
Boru in toro, as recorded by the ‘Four claimed for it. 
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the north-east turret of the other transept. It is a very 
noble church indeed, with all the glories that the thirteenth 
century so well produced, with tall lancets and clustered 
banded shafts and mouldings deeply cut, but the great 
central tower and the western one (which in strange 
defiance of all traditions formed a fortified house for the 
archbishop) are so slightly parted by the puny nave that 
they group very badly with each other, and still worse 
with the three elder steeples. 

As in England, however, the builders of later ages 
seemed reluctant to tear down Norman doors, so in Ireland, 
as a rule, a vague respect protected the round towers, 





FIG. 4. ROMANESQUE CAPITAL, ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, GLENDALOUGH. 


so unlike anything known elsewhere. Usually, as at 
Kildare, Kilkenny, Cloyne, and Kells, later churches were 
decorously built a few yards away. 

While there is certainly a break of historic continuity 
in the sense that the new and much larger structures in 





1 No doubt round towers, detached towers, 
battering towers, conically capped towers, 
towers with both military and ecclesiastical 
uses, may be found elsewhere than in 
Ireland, but, in their combination of all 
these features and in their wide distribution 


through the land, the famed round towers 
of Ireland are truly and entirely unique. 

Champneys seems to me to go too far in 
questioning the exclusively Irish character 
of Ireland’s own round towers: see his 
ch apter iv. 
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the pointed style did not grow out of the little Romanesque 
churches, but were introduced from overseas, yet a good 
many features of considerable importance were carried 
over from the old native style to the newer forms, whose 
incongruity to the soil was softened by the influence of 
Irish ideas and beautified by Irish details. Carved features 
continued very largely to consist of the coils and intersecting 
bands so characteristic of Celtic work, though even these 
were not indigenous to Ireland, as Dr. Hyde has pointed 
out.’ These beautiful patterns are sometimes produced 
rather ingeniously by intertwining human hair among 
the legs and tails of beasts, or by some such strange device. * 
Another interesting survival of old national ideas is the 
fact that apses, which are extremely unusual between 
Norman and Tudor times in England, are in Ireland almost 
entirely unknown.? 

Again the Irish builders vindicated their independence 
in all sorts of unexpected ways. For instance their turret- 
stairs are almost invariably without the usual central 
newel-shaft,4 consisting either of rough rubble corkscrew 
vaults or of corbelled steps surrounding a narrow little 
central well. Stability depended very much on the good 
quality of the mortar employed. Excellence of cement 
has always characterised the structures raised on Irish 
soil: at Mellifont abbey a wall fell years ago on to the 
corner of the warming-house and it still remains, over- 


1M. Salomon Reinach, J. Romilly Allen Church cathedral at Dublin, whose re- 





and others, have shown that these coils are 
never found in ancient Celtic works of 
the continent, nor in the pre-Christian 
antiquities of Ireland, such as the stones of 
New Grange; they came with so much else 
into Ireland from the east of Europe. 
Their origin is to be discovered in the 
architecture of Byzantium. See Douglas 
Hyde, Literary History of Ireland, p. 454. 
If this work were better known to English 
readers (and to the Irish themselves) many 
problems would disappear. 

2 An excellent example of this is in the 
sculptures of the chancel arch belonging 
to the monastic church of St. Saviour, a 
beautiful ruin of late twelfth-century date 
that stands half a mile below the round 
towers of Glendalough. The capital here 
drawn crowns a shaft, one of three on the 
southern side (fig. 4). 

3 One of the very few exceptions is Christ 





markably rude rubble crypt seems to be the 
original work of the Danish king, Sigtryg 
Silkbeard, by whom the church was founded 
in 1038. The apse is an astonishingly 
clumsy piece of building, having three 
unequal sides. A longer square-ended 
quire had been substituted in the church 
above during the fourteenth century, but 
in restoring the cathedral soon after the 
disestablishment, Street took the most 
unwise liberty of destroying this to rebuild 
the original apse from the evidence of the 
crypt below, but he made it quite regular 
with the eastern wall, wide enough to b& 
pierced by two lancets, the narrower side 
ones having but one each. The effect is 
by no means satisfactory. 

4 This is the more remarkable as Cormac’s 
chapel has a regular newel-stair in the south 
tower to approach the priest’s chambers, 


P- 93- 
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grown by plants, forming a bridge across a space several 
VA feet wide; we learn, too, from Harris’ History of the 
County of Down that when the round tower at Maghera 
fell over, it lay like a great cannon on the ground. 

In later years Irish architecture swerved away very 
considerably from English, and went far towards the 
evolution of a national style. ‘This is apparent to some 
extent in buildings for all purposes, but it is especially 
striking in religious houses, particularly friaries. Not only 
in architecture, but also in organisation, Irish monasteries 
after the Conquest present many features of great interest, 
entirely different from anything to be found elsewhere. 
Although many of these are owing inevitably to Celtic 
traditions, there are others entirely unconnected with 
them. 

The last of the old! and the beginning of the new 
are closely connected in time. While an exile from his 
kingdom, a pilgrim at Lismore, Cormac MacCarthy made 
the acquaintance of St. Malachy of Bangor, the friend of 
the renowned St. Bernard of Clairvaux, by whom his life 
was written. Lord Dunraven suggests with fair probability 
that to this connexion may be due some of the Romanesque 
detail of the chapel of Cormac at Cashel. Mellifont 
abbey, founded in 1142 by Donough O?Carroll, lord of 
fe Oirgialla, under the influence of the same Malachy, the 

de-Celticising primate, has nothing Irish about it, but 
follows exactly the same lines as the Cistercian houses in 
England that were rising at the same time. 

The Great Monastery, as it is frequently called in the 
annals, stands beside the stream of Mattock, not far from 
its junction with the Boyne. It is a fair spot, exactly such 
a lonely wooded dale as the Cistercians liked to find, 
connected with the outer world only by one rough track 
leading to the higher lands above. It was founded in 
1142, while the first Anglo-Norman invasion was in 1168, 
facts that are important as showing that the task of bringing 
the old Celtic church into line with the custom of the 


1 The ancient architecture of Ireland has _ observations, but he never could take much 
been fairly fully described in the well-known _ interest in buildings whose size seemed to 
works of Brash, Petrie, Lord Dunraven and _him _ insufficient for proper architectural 
Champneys. Fergusson has some interesting display. 
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rest of western Christendom had proceeded far before the 
English came. 
Across the valley stand the low ruins of the church ; it 


could never have been extended to the east without 


burrowing into the hillside, nor to the west without 


embanking the river. It seems undoubtedly to have been 


the original structure consecrated in 1157; the quire 
is very short, the transept has aisles and extends three 
bays to the north, but southward only two, with a sort of 
passage beyond, probably connected with the night stair. 
We know from excavations seen by Sir Thomas Deane 
that four of the chapels were apsidal. It is clear that 
during the fifteenth century the central tower was rebuilt 
with semi-octagonal responds plastered against the earlier 
shafts; at the same time a substantial stone screen was 
built across the western arch, suggesting that the whole 
nave was assigned to the ‘conversi,’ if they survived to so 
late a date, as is most unlikely. 

The most perfect part of the ruins is the very beautiful 
fourteenth-century chapter-house, which has a vault in 
two bays resting on far-projecting shafts, dog-tooth 
mouldings and two-light ‘ decorated’ windows. The floor 
is laid with ancient tiles, incised with leaves and fleurs-de-lis. 
A few pieces of thin brick are used in the rubble walling, 
the only ones which either Petrie or the present writer ever 
remembers to have seen in the mediaeval buildings of Ireland. 

The arrangements appear to have been quite normal, 
except perhaps for the very striking octagonal lavatory, 
which opens from the south walk of the arcaded cloister 
and stands in the ample garth that was much wider north 
to south than east to west. ‘The lavatory is open on every 
side by a shafted round arch, and the birds and leaves 
that beautify the caps sometimes remind one of Byzantine 
detail. The outside corners have strange fluting, and 
above the vaulted roof is a much broken upper room with 
windows of single lights. Only very slightly does this 
fair and rather mysterious octagon resemble the fountain 
with its queer bas-reliefs and double shafts which stands 
in the centre of the ‘ paradise’ of the Cluniac priory of 
Much Wenlock in Shropshire. 

There is but little definitely Irish character about this 
wealthy and rather aristocratic house, save that the warm- 
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ing room is covered by a very rude barrel-vault of the old 
Celtic form, roughly turned with unshaped rubble stones, 
then grouted with liquid cement to form a concrete 
mass, stability depending upon the goodness of the mortar 
used. The place was in fact very thoroughly appropriated 
by the conquering race: statutes passed at Kilkenny in 
1310 and 1322 ordered that none should be professed 
within the walls who could not swear that he was of true- 
born English blood. A little later, however, at a general 
chapter of the Cistercian order such legislation was 
branded (not inaccurately) as damnable. 

Another Cistercian abbey (fig. 5) whose ruins are of 
singular beauty and high interest is Jerpoint, on the rolling 
grass-lands by the river Nore, midway between Waterford 
and Kilkenny. It is but little newer than Mellifont, for it 
must have been founded between 1148 and 11651; but 
Irish influence among its.builders was evidently strong, for, 
though it follows generally the usual plan of the Cistercians, 
the small transept windows have sloping jambs, being wider 
at bottom than at top, while the little square presbytery 
and sundry chambers on the east side of the cloister are 
covered with rude old Celtic vaults. ‘That of the chapter- 
house starts practically from the ground on either side, 
and in no house of the whole order can the debates of the 
monks have been held in a room more suggestive of solemn 
gloom, nor more in accordance with the primitive simplicity 
that St. Bernard would desire. 

Rather later in the twelfth century were added two 
chapels east of either transept, opening by pointed arches, 
covered by pointed barrel-vaults, the capitals here as in the 
nave being carved largely in the Celtic way. The nave and 
aisles are hardly later, if indeed at all, than the transept 
chapels. On thick pillars, round, or bevelled square, or 
furnished with corner-shafts, rest pointed arches (fig. 6), and 
through the clerestory walls above the pillars are pierced 
round-headed lights, while others look through the doorless 
western wall down a slope to a little stream. Before 1200 


. 
1 The evidence for this is well given by date from about 1125, but it seems to me 





Champneys (loc. cit. pp. 232-234). Richard most unlikely that so un-Irish a plan should 
Langrishe, in a paper read to the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland on 30th 
May, 1905, argues from the architectural 
evidence that the quire and transepts must 


have been made use of at so early a period. 
Help from his plan of the church is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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FIG 6. JERPOINT ABBEY : NORTH AISLE OF NAVE FROM TRANSEPT. 
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was raised the long dorter (with night-stair) over the Celtic 
tunnels of the eastern range, and southwards of the‘ paradise,’ 
at right-angles to the church, was built the frater, of which 
one lancet still survives. The fourteenth century saw 
traceried windows, the central one with ball-flower and a 
wheel, pierced through the east walls of quire and transept 
chapels, and the north nave wall was heightened or rebuilt. 
Over its door projects a corbel-lintelled, machicolated 
bartisan,+ and toward the west, not quite at right-angles, 
is a flanking wall to guard the main approach. In the 
extreme corner of the house, south-eastward of the cloister 
square, rises a small fortified tower. 

Within the nave may still be seen, in the third bay from 
the west, the ruins of the stone screen pierced by a doorway 
in the centre, a deep altared chapel on either hand. Some- 
thing of this nature was a very usual arrangement in large 
churches of every kind. ‘Thus, as at Jervaulx and elsewhere, 
the quire of the ‘ conversi’ was separated from the monks’ 
quire by a stone pulpitum having a raised altar on each side. 
In front of the pulpitum, a bay westward, was the rood- 
screen, with an altar in the middle and a doorway on either 
side. "This was presumably of wood, which seems to have 
been the usual arrangement. A thick low wall connected 
the pillars at the sides of the quire of the ‘ conversi.? A row 
of modern cottages has usurped the site of their dwellings 
along the west cloister walk. 

During the fifteenth century the half-foreign character 
of this house was largely changed by the erection of a new 
tower and cloister of peculiarly Hibernian type. ‘The broad 
‘paradise’ was enclosed by small open round arches springing 
from bell-capped double shafts, rude work sometimes 
with animals or men between (one dragon has considerable 
spirit), but nothing of this arcade remains save what of 
recent years has been raised from the fragments lying round. 
The middle tower still lifts up, clearly defined in grey 
against the sky, the noblest example that exists of Irish step- 
battlemented parapets with square pinnacled turrets at the 
corners (fig. 7). The exceedingly satisfactory lines of these 
Irish battlements, recalling work at Florence and elsewhere 


1 Sir Walter Scott appears to have coined this word owing to a misconception, but it 
is too convenient to be given up. 
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in Italy, form a most pleasing variety from the sometimes 
rather monotonous parapets that crown contemporary 
towers in Great Britain. Beneath the tower is the only 
ribbed vaulting that the building ever knew (transepts, nave 
and aisles were roofed with wood); some of the corbels 
from which the arches spring have never had their mouldings 
cut but still remain in block. The stairway to the top gives 
access to chambers above the roofs of chapels and quire. 


——— 





FIG. 7. TOWER OF JERPOINT ABBEY FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


In 1272 archbishop David McCurville of Cashel, who 
is said to have dreamed that the Benedictine monks were 
trying to cut off his head, removed them without much 
ceremony from the far-famed rock. Secular canons were 
installed in the cathedral. But on the damp flats below 


1 Rather mysterious and unaccountable up and the aisle thrown into the north walk 

, alterations are not infrequent in Irish _ of the cloister. A long alley-chamber was 

houses, and here, not long before the dis- evidently required for some purpose or 
solution, the southern arcade was blocked _ other. 


~~ 
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the primate of Munster raised another house where the 
Cistercian rule should be obeyed, the abbey of St. Mary 
of the rock of Cashel, more shortly Hore, as it is usually 
known to-day (fig. 8). It is a structure of Cistercian 
simplicity ; the cruciform church has the usual pair of 
chapels eastward of each arm of the transept. The cloister 
was on the northern side; almost the only part that has 
survived is the rectangular chapter-house with enriched 
banded shafts to frame the lancets turned towards the rising 
sun. Apparently about the middle of the fifteenth century 





FIG. 8. HORE ABBEY FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


there was raised a new middle tower, its vault most ornately 
ribbed but unbossed. It can hardly have been much later 
that, apparently in the interests of defence, great alterations 
were made to the whole house; the work gives the im- 
pression of having been much more remarkable for the haste 
than for the neatness with which it was carried out. The 
large lancets of church and chapter-house were built up, 
except for small openings of ‘ perpendicular’ character left 
to admit some light ; the transepts and all but the two east 
bays of the nave without their aisles were walled off from the 
quire, the west end of the nave was divided into three stories, 
the chapter-house into two, all being re-windowed on a 
somewhat grudging scale. A wall that seems never to have 
been finished half fills the west tower arch, as if it had been 
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decided still further to cut short the poor remnant of the 
church. 

The great parent Benedictine order was but slightly 
represented in Ireland, for by the time continental in- 
fluences were seriously making themselves felt there the 
day of the offshoots had come. Its noblest Irish convent 
stood on high land just west of the city of Downpatrick, 
overlooking the muddy estuary of the Quoile and the ancient 
rath or dun that gives the town itsname. Here, according 
to ‘ tradition,’ rest Ireland’s holiest saints, buried in one 
tomb, Patrick, Bridget, and Columba of Scottish fame.} 
Their effigies stand in three niches under the eastern gable 
of the cathedral. ‘The whole had gone to ruin when at 
last, in 1790, the quire of the venerable fabric was restored 


com 





FIG. 9. SKETCH-PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL PRIORY, NEWTOWN TRIM. 


to become the mother church of the diocese once more. 
It consists simply of nave and aisles of five bays; block 
piers support moulded arches and the capitals of the single 
jamb-shafts are superbly carved with animals and leaves, 
the date apparently about 1400. Even with the plaster 
vaulting and other bastard Gothic details of the end of the 
eighteenth century, the interior is one of the most impressive 


1 Unhappily Cogitosus (p. 92) says that (Eccles. Hist. of Ireland, iv, 274 f.), describes 
Bridget was buried at Kildare; St. Bernard how St. Malachy, bishop of Down, while 
says St. Patrick was entombed at Armagh; praying in the cathedral, saw a light like 
the grave of St. Columba is still shown at a sunbeam which moved to the spot where 
Iona. The discovery of the triple grave at the bodies were. “The tale seems’ to have 
Down in 1185 is described by Giraldus been worked by Sir John de Courcy and the 
Cambrensis (Tvpographia Hibernica, iii, English to enhance the dignity of the 
C. Xvill; opera, v, p. 163). The Office for place that had recently fallen into their 
the Translation of the Relics (first printed at _ hands. 

Paris in 1620), abstracted by Dr. Lanigan 
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of all Irish churches. From old prints it is clear that the 
walls of aisles and clerestory are original, but the ruins 
of nave and cloister have absolutely vanished, and the 
ground-plan seems to depend almost entirely on guess- 


work. 1 


Most Irish cathedral churches were always served by 
secular canons, but another monastic one stands in ruin 
on the banks of the Boyne at Newtown Trim, and it is 
interesting from the unusual arrangement of the cloister, 
which, instead of joining in the normal style, is pushed away 
to the west, so that its north-east corner is about the middle 
of the church’s southern wall, while its north-west angle 
is far beyond the west facade (fig. 9). The church was 
founded in 1206 by an English bishop of Meath, Simon: 
Rochfort, who moved the throne hither from Clonard. It 
is a fair structure in the fashion of that time, having tall 
lancets framed by richly-banded shafts, ribbed vault 
growing out of the moulded capitals of wall-shafts. The 
plan is aisleless and long, slight modifications having been 
made as the builders slowly worked from east to west. It 
was served by Augustinian canons of the congregation of 
St. Victor? ; in 1397 an effort was. made to substitute a 
secular dean and chapter, but this was successfully resisted 
by the regulars. The cloister stood on meadow-land 
rapidly sloping to the river’s edge. The frater seems to be 
contemporary with the church, and under it was a chamber 
with round arched windows, looking on to the Boyne. The 
chimney is ingeniously enclosed in a pilaster buttress, but it 
is broken into by a clumsily inserted fifteenth-century 
window. On the west side of the cloister are somewhat 
scanty ruins of a three-storied building with a corkscrew 


stair. 


In the town of Trim hard by was another Augustinian 
house of the institution of Arrouaise, dedicated in honour of 
St. Mary. Its sole remains, a detached tower rising 120 
feet, was battered half down by Cromwell’s guns (if local 


1 The plan is given by J. J. Phillips in 
Proc. R. Soc. Antig. Ireland, 1905, 308. 


2At the Premonstratensian house of 
Egglestone inYorkshire the short nave did not 
extend so far west as the cloister, but there 
the church is cruciform, and the transept 


. 
consequently prevented the cloister extend- 
ing any further toward the east. 

3 So also between 1163 and 1541 was 


Christ Church, Dublin. 


Its conventual 


buildings, south of the nave, seem to have 


been normal. 


4 Cal. Papal Letters, v, 74, 75. 


. 
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tradition be true); it is widely seen over the woods of 
Meath and known as the Yellow Steeple. 

At Rathkeale, co. Limerick, are ruins of another house 
of the same order, whose little thirteenth-century church 
isremarkable for a four-light east window with simply inter- 
secting mullions, a rather early example of what in Ireland 
(as elsewhere) became extremely usual in later work. 





12 
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FIG. I0. PLAN OF CLONMACNOISE. 


A largish arch appears to have opened from church to 
cloister both here and at Bective (p. 129); it was possibly 
closed by some sort of woodwork in winter. 

Strange things must have struck the mediaeval pilgrim 
who, having tasted the hospitality of the chief monasteries 
of western Europe, turned aside into the byways of Ireland. 
At several great houses he could hardly fail to be impressed 
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by the very close geographical proximity of secular and 
regular priests, and also by the survival of the very crude 
arrangements of the Celtic church. Thus at Clonmacnoise 
(p. 89) he might visit a world-famed Augustinian house 
so very rich that almost the half of Ireland was said to be 
within its bounds, so very holy that all who were at rest 
within its yard were sure of a speedy flight to Heaven, 
which yet had not even a cloister, while the largest of the 
scattered churches in the very midst was in the hands of 
a secular chapter (fig. 10). The detached and chaotic nature 
of their own dwellings, and the great number of the little 
chapels that they served, must have made the lives of the 
Austin canons of Clonmacnoise very different indeed from 
that of their fellows in any other European land. 

At Glendalough, so very famous in earliest days, it 
does not seem that there was ever much prosperity in post- 
conquest times, though the line of abbots lasted till the 
whole place was granted by king John to the archbishops 
of Dublin in 1214. The statement of Archdall that the 
city then “ not only suffered by decay, but insensibly became 
a receptacle for outlaws and robbers” seems difficult to 
understand in view of the number of well-preserved 
buildings that survive to this very hour.+ 

At Kildare still stands a tall round tower and traces 
of the separate buildings so characteristic of all Celtic 
settlements. In one of these, traditionally at least, was 
maintained that sacred fire whose origin is probably to be 
sought in the conversion of some venerable community 
corresponding to the vestal virgins at Rome. In 1220, 
just before the building of the existing cathedral church 
(p. 128), an unimaginative Englishman, Henry of London, 
archbishop of Dublin, had the fire put out as a relic of 
heathendom, but before long it was rekindled by the suc- 
cessor of St. Bridget, and it did not die again till the 
reformation was sweeping the land. An abbess was in 
charge of the holy fire; for many centuries an abbot also 
presided over a community of monks as part of the same 
establishment, but even in this time-honoured seat of 


1 Stevens’ (Alemand’s) Monasticon authority. I have found fifteenth-century 
Hibernicum says the cathedral was served by records of secular ones in the Cal. Papal 
regular canons, but does not give any Letters. 
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NO. I. MOUNT GRACE PRIORY CHURCH, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
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NO. 2. FRANCISCAN FRIARY, ADARE, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST, 
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monasticism we find the cathedral in the hands of a secular 
chapter. 1 

More architecturally interesting on the whole than the 
houses of the monks, certainly more characteristically 
Irish, are the dwellings that were raised by the friars, not 
only among the buildings in the streets of towns but also 
beside far-off rocks and lonely tarns. In England the 
remains of the friaries are exceedingly scanty and the reason 
is not far to seek. ‘They were all situated in towns which 
in almost every instance have otherwise disposed of their 
sites. Only here and there, either because the towns were 
small and did not grow, as in the case of the Austin friary 
at Clare in Suffolk, or because their buildings were acquired 
for other purposes by the city, as with the Black friary 
(St. Andrew’s hall) at Norwich, or the Grey friary at 
Chichester, may their remains be studied to-day. 

In Ireland very many friaries still remain, and in several 
cases they would require little beyond carpentry to restore 
their original appearance. The Irish towns as a rule 
did not grow or seriously covet the land that the friaries 
held : many of the religious houses are in the open country, 
and some continued to be occupied by friars till long after 
the time of Henry VIII. Friars became exceedingly 
popular in Ireland, so much so that before very long they 
had pretty fully occupied the towns, their proper sphere 
of labour, and spread into the smallest villages and even 
the woods beyond. In such spots it was almost impossible 
for them to discharge the functions for which their orders 
had been instituted, and they must have become practically 
indistinguishable from the monks ; their dwellings are very 
largely known as abbeys. 

Even with so many openings at home we get sundry 
hints that in later years Irish friars sometimes flowed over 
into England, where the native supply was less. Thus 
from an inventory of Henry VIII’s commissioners at 
Shrewsbury we learn: ‘As touching the Austin friars, 





1 It seems that the dean supplanted the 
abbot ; Archdall’s last mention of an abbot 
is in 1160; after the building of the 
cathedral the Cal. Papal Letters have several 
mentions of the dean and chapter. It 
- stands in the same yard as the monastic 
ruins ; in a quoin of the south transept is a 


hole through which St. Bridget is fabled to 
have thrust her arm (after the manner of 
later women) to prevent herself being 
dragged away from Kildare. 

Vols. v to x of Cal. Papal Letters are 
exceedingly rich in documents bearing on 
Irish ecclesiastical history. 
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there were no more but a prior and two Crysche friars, 
and all utensils gone, and no thing there to help the friars, 
not so much as a chalice to say mass; and no man durst 
trust the prior to lend him any, so that all that was in all 
the house could not be praised at 26s. 8d; no bedding nor 
meat, bread nor drink. Wherefore the said visitor dis- 
charged the said prior of that office, and assigned the two 
Cryschemen into Ireland, into their native convents.’ ? 

Most of the friary churches are on the same general 
plan. The quire or ‘ capella’ is literally separated from the 
‘navis ecclesiae’? by a thin middle tower, through which 
passes what is hardly more than a tunnel. Sometimes the 
nave has aisles, or transepts west of the tower, giving a 
rather singular ground-plan. This form of church was 
not exclusively for friars; it may be seen at the Carthusian 

riory of Mount Grace in Yorkshire, where the nave has 
two (added) shallow transepts, not quite at its eastern end, 
and a narrow (inserted) tunnel tower separates it from the 
quire (plate 1, no. 1). The cathedral of St. Lazarian at 
Leighlin, co. Carlow, Ireland, is also on the same lines, 
though it has been served by a secular chapter since it was 
built in the twelfth century. The nave has eastern 
transepts and a narrow tower is built over the west end of the 
quire, though it seems doubtful whether this last is an 
original feature or was inserted when the church was largely 
rebuilt by bishop Saunders, 1529-1549. * 

In the Irish friaries the tower usually rises from an 
oblong space of the full width of nave and quire, but from 
east to west of much more restricted dimension. In some 
examples, for instance the Blackfriars’ church at Cashel, 
the tower is carried up its full height as a simple rather ugly 
oblong, but it is pierced only by a mere tunnel, opening 


1 Chapter-bouse Books, no. 309, p. 83 
(quoted in Monumenta Franciscana, Rolls 
ser. i, xxi, of Prof. J. S. Brewer’s preface). 


Franciscana, i, 493-543- It is on paper, 
in a hand of the fifteenth century, and gives 
disappointingly little information architec- 





I have copied the extract as printed, but 
I feel no doubt that Crysche should be 
Erysche (Irish). C and E in mediaeval 
documents are readily confused, and there is 
no reason to suppose that these were 
Crutched instead of Austin friars. 

2 These terms are used in an old register 
of the Friars Minor in London preserved 
in the Cotton library (Vitellius, f. xii), 
printed in the Rolls series, Monumenta 


turally valuable. 


3 An Austin priory of St. Stephen which 
the chapter had founded was extinguished 
by them in 1432. 


4The tower as it stands has a quite late 
character, but it may have been rebuilt. 
This form of church is not very suited to 
modern use, but it has been imitated to 
some extent in St. Bartholomew’s, Dublin. 
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from quire to nave. Apparently, however, this oblong 
form of tower was soon voted a failure, as indeed it was, and 
then the problem arose how to make it square and still 
preserve the oblong space that was desired in the church 
below. Usually this was done, as in the Greyfriars’ church 
at Adare (plate 1, no. 2), by the simple expedient of springing 
side arches between the long walls, just beyond where they 
were pierced by the opening between the nave and the 
quire, and these being without proper abutment (joining 
the sides, not the ends of walls) had necessarily to be fairly 
substantial. In this normal case the tunnel under the 
tower is open to nave and quire by tolerably lofty arches ; 
north and south lower arches open to deep recesses, which 
are sometimes lighted, and not seldom one of them gives 
access to the cloister by a door. 

Something of the kind was usual in English friaries, but 
there was far more variety than in Ireland as to the form 
of steeple that rose above. In the Austin friary at Ather- 
stone (which is now the parish church) there is a low and 
well-proportioned octagonal tower. A much taller hexa- 
gonal tower rises over the central arches of the Blackfriars’ 
church at King’s Lynn ; and at Richmond, Yorkshire, the 
tower of the Greyfriars’ church is square and rather ornate ; 
these two towers on their open arches being nearly all that 
is left of the churches. At Coventry, where the Grey- 
friars’ steeple is incorporated in Christ Church, a structure 
of the early Gothic revival, the narrow arches sustain one 
of the famous three spires of the city. While in Ireland the 
tower is most often thin and lofty with the plainest battering 
walls, an ineffectual crown to a not very striking group of 
buildings. 

Sometimes, however, the Irish friars desired to have 
rather wider arches opening from nave to quire and still 
to preserve the square form of the tower above. In 
Drogheda at the ‘ abbey of the Bear ’ (Sancta Maria de Urso, 
so known from the founder Ursus de Swemele), the difficulty 
was surmounted in the fifteenth century by building within 
the oblong space between the wide arches that open to the 
nave and quire three segmental arches at right-angles both 
north and south, each higher and nearer the centre than the 
next, so that the upper ones, on which the square tower 
stands, have no other abutment than the sides of the large 
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arches. ‘The work is so substantial that it has not suffered 
from this very unstructural plan; a squalid street now 
passes up the centre of the venerable church, and jaunting- 
cars rumble and jolt over the muddy stones under the 
arches of the ancient tower. ! 

At the Magdalen Steeple? in the same town the same 
problem is solved by a much less ingenious scheme, in a 
manner characteristically Irish. The north and south 
walls simply bend inwards, and so roughly framed is the 
rubble masonry that it is really difficult to say whether 
the structure should be deemed an example of corbelled 
work, each course projecting a little further than the last, 
or as the two sides of an arch of which the tower forms 
the majestic key-stone. At any rate one is reminded of 
the old Irish corbel-roofs of very lofty pitch, which 
gradually and, if one may judge from the masonry of 
St. Columba’s house at Kells, almost unconsciously, landed 
the builders in tunnels formed by very pointed arches. 

Within the churches of the friars these tunnel-towers 
were further blocked by the insertion of very ample rood- 
lofts. As a rule these were structures of timber resting 
on corbels that still survive. Besides completely dividing 
the tunnel-chambers with floors, they frequently projected 
east and west to form galleries both in nave and quire. 
At Irrelagh (Muckross) this gallery was entered in the north 
wall of the quire by a door leading out of the dorter (p. 116). 
At the Greyfriars’ church in Waterford the door is in 
much the same position, but it is reached by a stair whose 
lower entrance is in the north-east corner of the tower. 
A window looking over the cloister roof in the Austin 
church at Adare (p. 125) was clearly pierced in order to 
light the rood-gallery in the east part of the nave. 

These tunnel-towers became the recognised form for 
the churches of friaries to take in England and Ireland 
(there are, of course, exceptions) from the least to the 
greatest. ‘The very large Dominican church in Norwich 





1 There is some doubt as to the early 
appropriation of this priory or hospital, 
but the Crutched friars were certainly in 
possession at the time the church was built. 

2A Dominican house founded in 1224 
by primate Luke Netterville. This tower 
is all that has survived. 


3 At Ross abbey the rood-loft under the 
tower is supported on a stone arch; at 
Sligo a vaulted structure projects into the 
nave. I have not been able to visit them. 
Champneys publishes a good illustration 
(p. 180). 
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(now St. Andrew’s hall) evidently had something of the 
kind, but the tower fellin 1712. This tunnel-plan does not 

hy seem, however, to have existed (at any rate commonly) on 

the continent of Europe.? 

A very accessible and a most characteristic friary is 
that of the Franciscans at Waterford. ‘The ‘ Four Masters’ 
record its foundation in 1240 by Sir Hugh Purcell; the 
quire with its fine lancets, three in the eastern wall, 
evidently belongs to that date. ‘The tower was inserted 
during the fifteenth century; it is pierced by a mere 
tunnel, and this was blocked up by a very large rood-gallery 
that came out a whole bay into the nave. The nave was 
very much changed when, in 1545, it was floored over to 
form the hospital of the Holy Ghost. The whole is open 
to the sky to-day, and some of the post-dissolution grave- 
stones and mural tablets are interesting, either for presenting 
us with illustrations of all the objects connected with the 
Passion from the thirty pieces of silver to St. Peter’s cock, 
or as commemorating some of the forebears of Lord 
Roberts. ? 

By no means the least remarkable thing about many 
of these Irish friaries is the remoteness of their sites. From 
a manuscript description of Kerry written about 1750, 
and preserving a much older tradition (now in the library 
of the Royal Irish Academy), we hear that during the 

' fifteenth century MacCarthy More, lord of Desmond, 
was warned in a vision that he must not place the 
monastery that he planned to found elsewhere than at 
Carraig-an-chiuil. As he knew of no such place within 
his principality he sent out his servants in search of it. 


1The quire is widely open to the nave 
in every friary I can think of on the mainland 
from the fourteenth-century Franciscan 
church at Stockholm, which is now the 
Riddarsholms-kyrka, containing the ashes 
of the Swedish kings, to the sixteenth- 
century Franciscan church at Gibraltar, 
which is now the king’s chapel and echoes 
with the lusty singing of British troops. Of 
course the arches of many Norman central 
towers block the view quite as much as those 
of any ‘ tunnel-tower,’ only this effect was 
not deliberate—the reason for such narrow 
arches was structural. 

2 Of the Dominican convent in the same 
town hardly anything survives save that the 


church tower still lifts its Irish battlements 
high over the rather squalid dwellings of the 
slums. A more beautiful example of much 
the same type of building is the friary of 
St. Francis at Kilkenny, where the roofless 
thirteenth-century quire still stands in mute 
protest beside a brewery that occupies the 
cloister site. Seven fair lancets under a 
single arch pierce through the eastern wall 
(plate m1, no. 1). From Clyn (Annalium 
Hiberniae Chronicon) we learn ‘ 1347: item 
incepit confraternitas fratrum minorum 
Kilkennie pro campanili novo erigendo,’ 
but the present tunnel-tower certainly 
seems at any rate to have been finished 
about a century later. 
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They had entirely failed and were returning home in 
despair when, by the eastern pass, in glorious scenery on 
the shore of Lough Leane (or the lower lake of Killarney) 
they heard, issuing from a rock, music of the most en- 
chanting kind. This they correctly judged must be the 
sought-for Carraig-an-chiuil, or the rock of music. Here 
the convent was built, known of old as Irrelagh, but called 
Muckross to-day. The story would not be in the least 
specially remarkable if the proposed religious house were 
to have been occupied by Cistercian monks instead of by 
Franciscan friars. 





FIG. II, PLAN OF IRRELAGH (MUCKROSS) ABBEY. 


The building is extremely compact, and was evidently 
designed with some eye to defence (fig. 11); every im- 
portant door has deep holes for a large wooden bolt. 
Although the plans were evidently modified a little during 
the progress of the works, it does not appear that there are 
any important differences in the dates of the various parts. 
It was begun in or about 1440. The church has an 
unusually narrow tunnel-tower (plate 11, no. 1), inserted 
shortly after the rest was built ; east of it is the quire with a 
three-storied sacristy on the north, westward is the nave 
with a large south transept opening by a doorway and an arch. 
The tower has a rather elaborately ribbed vault, almost the 
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only part of the convent that is not perfectly plain; a 
doorway through its deep little recess on the north leads 
into the corner of the cloister.1_ From the dark and tunnel- 
like vaulted walks? six little round arches west and south, five 
larger ones, slightly pointed, east and north, open into the 
narrow and solemn ‘ paradise’ whose religious gloom is 
deepened by the fact that the high walls rise straight over 
the arches all around, and a huge yew tree in the centre 
spreads out its branches over the tops of the walls and 
excludes the sunlight (fig. 12). The arches rest on double 
shafts, whose details are of the plainest kind, and sloping 
buttresses against the piers hold up lintels above the arches? 
to prevent their being crushed by the walls. On the 
ground floor there are only vaulted rooms for stores ; a stair 
from the passage to the sacristy leads straight up on to the 
floor of the dorter over the eastern side, above chambers and 
cloister walk. Over the north are the frater and kitchen, 
with large fireplaces back to back. The west part has more 
numerous chambers with a squint to the nave of the church. 
A long alley extends over the southern walk. It is extremely 
usual though by no means universal that the cloisters of 
Irish friaries should extend under the buildings, instead of 
forming aisle-passages against their sides. 4 

Most of the windows at Irrelagh are of normal ‘ per- 
pendicular’ type, but from the frater one may look into 
the shadowy ‘ paradise’ through a pair of lancets with a 
mullion between (fig. 12). By the fifteenth century the 
Gothic style was visibly breaking up after having for more 
than two hundred years maintained a uniformity through 
the whole of western Europe that on the whole was sur- 
prising, despite very considerable local diversity. The 
English happily declined to follow the French into the 
extravagances of ‘flamboyant,’ and developed a more 


* Tunnel-vaulting on the south, quadri- 
partite of the roughest kind on the three 
other sides. 


1 It seems to have been the usual practice 
to have the conventual buildings of friaries 
on the northern side of the church, prob- 
ably to help mark the difference between 


them and the dwellings of monks. Of 
course there are many individual examples 
of monks’ cloisters on the north side of the 
churches, though they are exceptional. 

Hardly a stone of Irrelagh is out of place 
to-day, but not a stick of the timbering 
remains. 





* In this respect resembling a well-known, 
principle of Roman construction. 


4 This was also often the case in England, 
an excellent example being the Blackfriars” 
convent at Norwich. 
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sober and reasonable form of late Gothic. The Scots 
refused to adopt it!; the Irish preferred to have a style of 
their own, characterised chiefly by the revival of features 
of earlier years, especially lancet windows and round arches. 
But even at first glance they do not look more ancient than 
they are; indeed in some cases they are more likely to be 
taken for the work of the early nineteenth century than for 
that of the thirteenth. 

Candour compels one to admit that this national Irish 
style, so well exemplified in the friaries, is one of the 
thinnest, baldest and least striking in all Europe. A greater 
contrast there could hardly be than between the massive, 
richly-adorned and deep-moulded little churches of the 
Irish Romanesque and these large, flat-featured and 
skinnily-worked structures that rose after four centuries 
had _ passed. 

The style is best displayed by the friaries, presumably 
because they were the most important buildings that were 


ec 


going up at the time. They are quite as beautiful as the 

ordinary secular churches of Ireland, which in contrast 
} with English ones are as a rule exceedingly plain. Good 
. examples in the fourteenth century are the cathedral at 
f Cloyne, associated with the memory of Berkeley, and the 


very similar collegiate church at Youghal, close to which 
Raleigh first planted his potatoes. The Irish friaries show 
but little of the spirit that caused brother John Naverius 
in the thirteenth century to deprive a friar of his hood 
at Gloucester, because he had decorated the panels of a 
pulpit with pictures. 2 

Nor is this Irish style without great beauties of its own. 
The rather feeble towers of most of the friaries were clearly 
matter of choice, and not necessitated by any lack of skill. 
The west tower of the monastic church at Slane (ps. 432) 
is an admirable piece of work, quite equal to an average 
English ‘ perpendicular’ tower of about the same size and 
date. It rises unbuttressed at the west end of the church 
and is very plain, except that the top stage has corner 
turrets produced by sinking the walls a few inches, each 


1 Except in some individual cases such * Thomas of Eccleston, de Adventu FF.. 
as Melrose abbey and Corstorphine church. Minorum in Angliam (Monumenta Francis- 
cana, i, 29). 
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side pierced by a couple of lancets (fig. 13). An exceedingly 
beautiful feature of Irish work is the tendency for dripstone 
corbels to consist not merely of a head or boss, but of foliage 
spreading over quite a space of wall. A good example is 
in the east window of the aisle of the Austin priory, now 
the parish church at Adare (p. 125); others may be seen 
on the stout ashlar walls of the old Lynch house at Galway. 1 
In some cases, as at Irrelagh, battering plinths instead of 
buttresses have a very substantial looking and pleasing 
effect. 





; eed 


FIG. 13. TOWER AT SLANE. 


Among delightful meadows by the Maigue, near the 
pleasant little village of Adare, there are three large friaries 
in the open country, and their great and far-seen chapels 
form a striking contrast to the small and towerless parish 
church.? Thus the ‘ Four Masters’ record the foundation 


1Other examples are illustrated by remarkable for having had an original west 
‘Champneys, pl. cv, p. 188. gallery (or dwelling-room) with seats in the 
west window. The Trinitarian friary was 





2 This simple Romanesque structure was 
in use till 1806, when the Austin friary took 
its place. In its yard is an interesting 
detached chapel called by old residents the 
earl of Desmond’s chapel of ease, and 





restored in the early nineteenth century for 
the Roman Catholics. The Grey friary with 
the old churchyard and the striking ruins of 
the castle by the river are in the singularly 
beautiful demesne of the earls of Dunraven. 
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FIG. I4. PLAN OF FRANCISCAN FRIARY, ADARE, 
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of the largest and latest house : ‘1464: a Franciscan 
monastery was founded at Ath-dara, in Munster, in the 
diocese of Limerick, on the banks of the river Maigh, 
by Thomas earl of Kildare, and Joan, daughter of James 
earl of Desmond, who erected a tomb for themselves in it.’ 

From a manuscript in the Franciscan library at Louvain? 
we learn the names of the benefactors by whom 
different parts were erected, and gather that the tower 
as usual was an afterthought, also that the necessary 
buildings were provided within about forty years of the 
foundation, the quire also being lengthened and large 
transept and chapels added (fig. 14). 

In some ways the work of the founders, the west walk 
of the cloister, with the double arches and octagonal shafts 
sO Eiardcteristic of Ireland, and the nave and west part of 
the quire with three tall lancets piercing the western 
wall, are more beautiful than the later additions with 
their rather featureless arches, their large windows with 
plain intersecting mullions or uninteresting square-headed 

openings. ‘The chambers on the west side of the cloisters, 
presumably the prior’s house or guest-halls, are remarkable 
for some striking fireplaces, one having a projecting 
horizontal arch of fifteen stones, whose abutment is formed 
by large corbels ; on its cornice are a lion and two leaves. 
The buildings are rather scattered, the purpose of some 
being by no means clear. ‘There is no provision for defence 
except that (of all parts) the rere-dorter, a nearly detached 
structure north-east of the cloister, is rather poorly 
crenellated. A yew-tree grows in the middle of the garth. 

The lofty tunnel? through the tower (plate 11, no. 2) was 
blocked by a timber rood-gallery of the usual style; the 
pattering steeple above rises thin and ineffective to the 
height of about eighty feet. The church is very rich in 
sepulchral recesses with pinnacles and canopies of the 
plainect, but its strangest peculiarity is undoubtedly the 
extraordinary south transept, opening by two plain arches 
(another leading to its western aisle), extending outwards 
48 feet, and giving to the whole a very queer ground-plan. 


1 History of the Franciscan Convents in ? This is 24 feet high, but only 9} feet 
Ireland, by Donatus Mooney, 1617, quoted _in width. 
in Lord Dunraven’s Memorials of Adare, 
1865. 
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Two chapels of unequal length extend from the transept 
toward the east, while from its western aisle a most 
unusually-placed south chapel projects towards the west. 

Transepts oddly placed and frequently of somewhat 
undue length are very characteristically Irish. The most 
interesting example is the late twelfth-century cathedral 
church at Limerick, which, by the reckless addition of 
transepts, has become a quasi-five-aisled church, most 
confused and unsatisfactory in plan. The Arthur chapel, 
finished after 1500, is larger than the original transepts, 
but with its great height and huge triplet, opening as it 
does only by two of the original arches and clerestory 
windows to the middle aisle, it would not be easy to 
exaggerate the sprawling and meaningless appearance it 
presents. 






TRANSEPT 


FIG. I5. SKETCH-PLAN OF THE BLACK ABBEY, KILKENNY (not to scale). 


The black abbey at Kilkenny, restored about fifty 
years ago by the Dominican order to which it originally 
belonged, is a very striking example of this tendency to 
transeptal eccentricity. ‘The church consists of a nave 
with southern aisle and south transept wider and of about 
equal length, having its aisle on the west (fig. 15). That the 
transept is later than the nave is apparent from the fact that 
its arcade ends in a respond clumsily plastered against an 
older pillar; evidently the builders hesitated to put the 
whole thrust of the new arcade on to a single and none too 
massive shaft. Similarly ‘an arch thrown across the old 
aisle in the line of the wall of the new one has a second 
pillar raised unconformably against another one of the old 
arcade. ‘The explanation seems to be that soon after the 
church was finished (or possibly before) it was desired to 
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enlarge it; and the west porch with chamber above, each 
open to the nave by a large round arch and each tunnel- 
vaulted (the lower at right-angles to the axis of the church), 
prevented extension to the west, while the conventual 
buildings forbade the erection of more than a single 
transept. 1} 

The confusing appearance of this remarkable building 
is greatly heightened by the walling-off of the oblong 
tower which once gave access to the quire, but nothing 
of this remains. ‘The tower opens by a narrow arch into 
the transept, instead of, as is usual, being to the east of it. 
To nave and quire it was open by arches as wide as well 
could be; the usual tunnel plan is not found here. An 
inscription on the arch that once led to the quire proves 
the date of the tower to be not far on either side of the 
year 1500. A prayer is asked for James Shorthals, lord of 
Ballylorcan and Ballykyfe, likewise for Katherine Whyte 
his wife, ‘who gave the builders of the tower their daily 
pay from the beginning to the end.’ Their tomb was 
made in 1507. ‘There are indications that this tower was 
covered by a very Spanish-looking vault similar to those 
that still remain in the cathedral churches at Kilkenny and 
Leighlin, which are to be attributed to the influence of 
David Hacket, bishop of Ossory 1460-1479.” 

Another friary having an open tower is the white abbey, 
or Trinitarian house, at Adare. The tower is of massive 
fourteenth-century work (plate 11, no. 2), and contains 
several of the little wall-chambers so common in the military 
architecture both of Scotland and Ireland. ‘The turrets 





The building is of the thirteenth 
century, but it was much altered and pro- 
vided with large decorated windows in 
the fourteenth. ‘The Benedictine (now 
cathedral) church at Chester presents an 
obvious transept analogy on a vastly larger 
scale. 


2He built the tower-vault in his own 


cathedral of Kilkenny. That of Leighlin is’ 


clearly copied fromit : probably also that of 
this house. 


3 Lord Dunraven quotes Lopez, Noticias 
Historicas del Orden de la Santissima 
Trinidad [por la] Redempcion de Cautivos en 
Inglaterra, Escocia, y Hybernia, as authority 
for its foundation in 1230 by Gregory of 
Dunbar, earl of March, in gratitude for the 


redemption of his two nephews from 
Algerine pirates by friar Cummins, who 
became the first prior. The first earl of 
Dunbar to call himself earl of March was 
Patrick, who succeeded in 1289. There is 
no Gregory in the list, but George, third 
earl of March, who succeeded in 1368, suits 
the date of the existing building. 

I cannot help thinking that Lopez, whose 
work was published in 1714, has some con- 
nexion with a manuscript in the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh, known as “Historia 
ordinis SS. Trinitatis.’ This manuscript was 
copied by Father Hay of Roslin, and many 
inaccurate particulars have at different 
times been quoted from it: see Dowden, 
Bishops of Scotland, ed. J. Maitland Thom- 


son, p. 376. 
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and parapet must be almost entirely modern, as they do not 
appear in an old print of 1810, published by Lord Dunraven. 
The arches within are as wide as they could be, but the 
position of a piscina shows that there must have been a 
screen across the west. ‘The simple quadripartite vault has 
little heads under the corbels. 

There is much of interest in the Austin friary at Adare, 
(fig. 16), particularly in the fact that, being still in use, it 
enables us to realise the very ungainly original appearance of 
one of the thin battering tunnel-towers, stuck through the 
roof. The charming little cloister-garth departs from 
the usual Irish plan by having mullioned windows, instead 
of arches, three on each side, opening from the walks into 
‘paradise.’ ‘The frater (now the school for Church of 
Ireland boys and girls) is raised on tunnel-vaulted rooms 
and over the northern walk; the others have flat concrete 
over their stone-arched roofs. All these features are of the 
fifteenth century, but the church, nave, quire and southern 
aisle, was built about a hundred years before, not all at the 
same time. Nearly all the windows are of the common 
intersecting-mullion type, which in England was in vogue 
for a time at the first birth of tracery, about the end of the 
thirteenth century, then was not known again till Tudor 
and Jacobean times. In Ireland it seems to have had a 
continuous history. 

The sedilia of the high altar are of great beauty, dis- 
playing the water-moulding with trefoiled arches rising from 
the shafts. Left to the light of nature and in the absence of 
documents one would be almost certain this work was earlier 
than about 1315 when the house was founded by John first 
earl of Kildare. It is possible, indeed, that they were 
brought here from somewhere else, ‘particularly as the 
piscina does not display the water-moulding ; but the more 
likely and simple explanation seems to be that Irish masons, 
being arfimated by a deep respect for the past and influenced 
by a laudable conservatism, declined to move with the times. 
If they conscientiously thought the earlier mouldings more 
beautiful than those in vogue at the time, who will Ware 
to say they were wrong? 











1The beautiful tower of the Austin is also rather spoilt by the awkward way in 
friary (now parochial) church at Atherstone _ which it rises through the tiles of the roof. 
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The whole appearance and character of many Irish 
religious houses have been changed in later times by the 
provision made for their fortification, so much so that in 
some cases what in truth was an abbey is now universally 
called a castle. It is not flattering to the Pax Britannica 
to realise that in early days such defences were not deemed 
necessary (Mellifont appears originally to have had no 
fortifications of any kind), but that in the late fourteenth 
and in the fifteenth centuries, after many years of supposed 
English rule, a great many religious houses were more or 
less elaborately crenellated. 

Fortified monasteries are by no means confined to 
Ireland, or even to Europe, or indeed even to the Christian 
faith. And one might travel all the way from Ireland to 
the Far East, through Greece and Palestine and ‘Tibet, 
visiting some sort of fortified monastery or church or. 
temple every few days of the journey. Many and very 
interesting are the fortified convents of England. In 
the strongly-placed house of St. Etheldreda at Ely the 
Saxons under Hereward made their last stand against the 
Norman conquerors. ‘The defences of St. Mary’s abbey 
at York form a most impressive adjunct to the walls of 
the city which they join. The cathedral priory at Norwich 
was fortified long years before the city was walled. ‘The 
Paston Letters' tell us how on 6th April, 1452, a lawless age, 
the defences of the Carmelite friary in the same city pre- 
served certain folk, who may be presumed to have been 
innocent, from the attack of forty thieves. At one of the 
gates of St. Edmund’s abbey the saints could defend the 
church by being pushed from their niches on to the heads 
of assailants, so unmasking loop-holes for arrows that 
had thoughtfully been provided behind. 

But while in England fortified monasteries rested secure 
behind stout walls and were not architecturally affected, 
in Ireland it was the claustral buildings themselves that put 
on the garb of war, and for better defence there was a 
tendency to prevent the buildings from straggling beyond 
the single square. It cannot be said that fighting came 


1Gairdner’s ed. (1872) vol. i, no. ‘a.D. 1452: information of outrages’; and 
179, p- 238, and no. 201, pp. 278-279. no. 201 ‘A.D. 1454: information against 
Neither of these documents is exactly a Robert Lecham.’ 
letter. No. 179 is headed (by Gairdner) 
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altogether unhandy to the Irish; their ancient saints 
themselves sometimes took up arms. Celtic religious 
houses were not infrequently fortified, and the round towers 
had undoubtedly been raised as citadels, though that was 
not their only use. 

The military architecture of Ireland is little less 
interesting than the ecclesiastical, and the two are often 
blent. We have already glanced at the fortified west tower 
of Cashel, standing in a spot defended both by nature and 
by art (p. 97); the middle tower itself has unmistakably 
a most aggressive look. The early fourteenth-century 
chapel added eastward of the ancient quire at Tuam (p. 95) 
has far-projecting parapets on heavy corbels that would 
be far more in place on a castle.1 

The cathedral church at Kildare (p. 110) actually has 
patapets with machicolations resting on arches that spring 
from buttress to buttress, ® making the shrine of St. Bridget 
look almost as much like a castle as a church, an appearance 
not altogether unsuited to a place of worship for the Curragh 
camp, but that in this case serious defence was hardly 
aimed at is evident from the fact that the communications 
between the different parapets are open flights of steps 
over the gables, across which whosoever travels would be 
an easy mark indeed for any attacking force. 

At Mellifont fortification seems to have been confined to 
a lofty and extremely plain round-arched tower, apparently 
of the fifteenth century, under which doubtless passed the 
mediaeval track, though the modern road is on one side 
(p. 99). A much earlier example of a fortified religious 
house is given in 1266, when, as the ‘Four Masters’ tell 
us, Maelpatrick O’Scannal ‘ primate of Armagh,’® cut a 
broad and deep trench round the church of the Friars 





1From Vatican manuscripts quoted in 
Moran’s Archbishops of Dublin we learn 
that it had been used as a fortress by the 
neighbouring gentry without any service 
for 300 years, when Christopher Bodkin, 
who became archbishop in 1555 (and took 
the oath of allegiance to Elizabeth), restored 
it to its proper use by force, as is recorded 
in aletter from David Wolfe, papal delegate 
to the cardinal protector of Ireland, dated 
at Limerick in 1561. 


® There is a marked tendency to reproduce 
such arches in modern churches, for example 
St. David’s, Exeter, and Liverpool cathedral 
church. 


° There is plenty of ancient autherity 
for such an expression, though it hardly 
seems correct. One would suppose it better 
to describe the ecclesiastic in question either 
as archbishop of Armagh or as primate of 
Ireland. 
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Minor, having himself brought the order into the city. 
Not a vestige of trench or church is to be seen. 

The abbey of Bective (‘ de beatitudine’), a Cistercian 
house founded by Murchard O’Melaghlin, king of Meath, 
in the middle of the twelfth century, stands on the Boyne, 
not farfrom Tara. The buildings are extremely interesting 
from having been entirely reconstructed during the 
fifteenth century with a single eye to defence. ‘The west 
end of the early fourteenth-century church was taken down 
and a very plain new wall erected in line with the claustral 
buildings on that side, a purely military piece of work, 





FIG. 17. BECTIVE ABBEY, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


pierced with splayed arrow-slits. The south arcade of 
the church was walled up and large ‘ perpendicular ’ 
windows were clumsily pierced to look into a little new 
* paradise ’ very much like a castle court, cloister walks only 
west and south (plate iv, no. 2). These meet each other 
under one corner of a huge square tower with large square 
turrets and small square windows, whose far sides are 
exposed to the fields without. This great tower rises high 
over everything else and seems to proclaim the convent a 
fortress through the country far around (fig. 17). The two 
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cloister walks have arches so heavy and flat and badly planned 
that but for new supports they would long ago have slipped 
down. Over the southern walk extends the frater, 
approached by an outside stair of stone, closely watched by a 
little guard-chamber in a corner of the great tower. The 
usual arrangements of the order of St. Bernard were 
evidently much interfered with, and on the east side of 
‘ paradise,’ about where one would expect to find the 
entrance to the chapter-house, a vast chimney projects. 
The lower fireplace is in a dark square chamber whose 
gloomy rubble vault rests on an octagonal pier, with round 
base and square cap ; it was probably either the kitchen or 
the warming-house. ‘The fireplace above belongs to a 
large hall which may be presumed to have been the dorter, 
as it touches the transept of the church. Nothing remains 
of the quire or the northern aisle ; they were perhaps taken 
down when the reconstruction was carried out; at any 
rate nothing that survives is allowed to project beyond the 
square save a military outwork on the west. | 

An interesting example of a religious house that, with 
its appearance, has changed its modern name is the priory 
of St. John Baptist of the Crutched friars, to-day known 
as the ‘castle’ of Newtown Trim. It stands on the 
Boyne a little lower than the old priory (p. 107), and 
although its fortifications are far more conspicuous than 
any other part, it is remarkable for the possession of a long 
thirteenth-century church,! into which no tunnel-tower 
was ever thrust. The east wall is pierced by three lancets 
contained under a segmental arch, and the little northern 
chapel still retains its tunnel-vault, semi-octagonal responds 
on the south, neat corbels on the north. Its east window 
has the double splay that in England is characteristic of 
Saxon work, and a doorway pierces the northern wall at 
the very eastern end. ‘This church is on thé south side of 
a long rectangular uncloistered court, whose northern side 
along the Boyne is formed by a series of flattish vaults, 
over which rises a tower, and resembles in a general way 
some of the fortified dwellings of Scotland. At the we&t 
end of the court, facing the road, is a regular keep with 
two great turrets, projecting to the north and south 


1119 X 24 feet. 
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NO. I. ANCIENT IRISH MASONRY AT TOMGRANEY CHURCH. 





NO. 2. BECTIVE ABBEY: NORTH-WEST CORNER OF CLOISTER COURT. 
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The long and very narrow ruined church! is not 


specially remarkable, except perhaps for the three rude 
pointed arches whose rough rubble masonry starts prac- 
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FIG. 18. SLANE FRIARY CHURCH. 


tically from the ground, opening (with another smaller arch) 


into a south aisle (fig. 18). 
In 1512 the convent was refounded by Sir Christopher 
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Fleming, and the present roofless house evidently dates 
from that time, though not all erected at once.2 The small 


1 Its later west tower has already been of the plan; the two parts of the south side 
are not in a straight line. There seems, 


mentioned (p. 120). 
* This is very evident from theirregularity however, to be very little difference in date. 
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uncloistered court has buildings on the north and south 
and east, but only a wall on the west (fig. 19). Turrets and 
fragments of parapets with remains of a gateway to the east 
show that some care was taken for defence; the fireplaces. 
and transomed windows with two very well arranged 
garderobes show that some attention was paid to comfort. 
One lower room retains a tunnel-vault, a shelter for cattle 
to-day, for all is in neglect.1 ‘The original inmates of the 
house were Franciscans of the third order, which properly 
consisted of laymen who did not leave the world, but 
maintained the same sort of organisation for good works 
as the famous confraternity of the Misericordia at Florence. 
The first two orders were for friars and friaresses. It seems. 
that some observed the full vows of the order, but never- 
theless in their modesty refused to claim the stricter 
profession. From the great comfort of the buildings 
here one might be tempted to guess that perhaps it formed 
a training place for laymen, who came for a season to 
prepare for the work they had to do in the world, 
but I know of nothing whatever to support the con- 
jecture. 

Fortified churches were still built in later days on the 
unpeaceful Irish soil. The parish church of Antrim, 
dated 1596, an interesting example of the Gothic of that 
time, has its mullioned windows placed high in the thick 
and well-built walls, which below them are loop-holed 
for musketry. 

Much of value has been written about the history of 
monasticism in Ireland, but very little about its special 
architectural arrangements. Many famous houses are not 
mentioned, because I have been unwilling to depart from 
my strict rule to set nothing down but from personal 
observation, but I trust enough has been said to show that 
many things in Ireland were very different from anything 
to be seen elsewhere, and also that much light may be 
thrown from the other island on the arrangement of 
friaries in England. Earlier students were apt almost to 
make it an axiom that certain not inconsiderable dimensions 


1 For the plans of thishouselamindebted Society of Antiquaries of Ireland are well 
to Mr. T. J. Westropp, whose excellent and most favourably known. 
works in the publications of the Royal 
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were essential for architectural effect. We now see that 
a little wayside shrine may have more significance to the 
investigator than a cathedral of a hundred times its size. 
If what I have written helps to send English antiquaries 
wandering through the byways of Ireland the work will 
not be altogether in vain. 














SOME ABNORMAI. AND COMPOSITE HUMAN FORMS 
IN ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. ! 


By G. C. DRUCE, F.5.A. 


The so-called grotesque figures which we see carved 
in our churches are of two kinds; those exhibiting 
malformations which would perhaps now be termed 
‘freaks,’ and composite forms both human and animal. 
Many of the latter seem to be but fanciful combinations 
copied from illuminated manuscripts, in the margins of 
which they occur freely ; but in certain cases their history 
may be traced and their presence in church architecture 
accounted for. 


HUMAN PRODIGIES. 


Examples of human malformations are not very fre- 
quently met within carvings. They belong to a class 
known as human prodigies, of which there are descriptions 
and illustrations in manuscripts, the details being derived 
from classical writers on natural history. In a bestiary 
of the thirteenth century in the Westminster chapter 


_ library? there are illustrations of thirteen of them, and in 


two other manuscripts of the same class in the Bodleian 
library? and the University library at Cambridge* there 
are similar illustrations, but the details do not all correspond. ® 
On the final page of a manuscript ® at the British Museum, 
a large folio measuring 21 by 14} inches, there is a set of 
seventeen figures, with short descriptive legends, dating 
from about 1180. ‘These are in outline and nude. 
Others are illustrated in Cotton MS. Vit. D. 1 (British 
Museum) where they are also naked, and on the Mappa 
Mundi at Hereford (c. 1300) and the Ebstorf map (c. 1284), 
reproductions of which may be seen at the British Museum. 


1 Read before the Institute, 3rd March, 5 For the sake of convenience these three 
1gI5. manuscripts will be termed the West- 

2MS. 22. minster, Bodleian, and Cambridge manu- 

* MS. Douce, 88. scripts respectively. 

4MS. Kk, 4, 25. 8 MS. Harl. 2799. 
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On the first page of the Westminster manuscript 
(plate 1) there are nine figures, which are as follows : 

1. A man with thumb and six fingers. 

2. A man pointing to his nose, indicating some 
abnormal feature, but, as the manuscript is discoloured, 
the details are indistinct. He is the representative 
of a people in the far East who have monstrous faces ; 
some flat all over and without nostrils, or otherwise 
shapeless ; others with the lower lip so protruded that in 
the sun’s heat they cover the whole face with it when 
asleep; and others whose mouths are contracted into 
so small a hole that they suck up their food with straw- 
stalks. Others again are said to have no tongues and 
to exchange communications by a nod or gesture. All 
these are illustrated in MS. Harl. 2799. 

Pliny is the main source for these monstrosities. 
In his account of Aethiopia! he ascribes their formation 
to the action of heat, saying that ‘it is not surprising 
that towards the extremity of this region men and 
animals assume a monstrous form, when we consider 
the changeableness and volubility of fire, the heat of 
which is the great agent in imparting various forms and 
shapes to bodies.’ 

3. A man with four legs and feet. 

4. A man with three arms and hands. 

A man with one hand much larger than the other. 
These people are clothed in sleeved tunics, and in four 
cases have a mantle over. ‘They are not defined by name 
in the text. 

6. A naked human figure bending over to indicate 
that it goes on all fours. It has human hands, but its 
feet are doubtful. It represents the race called the 
Artabatitae, a people of Aethiopia, who according to 
the text walk facing the ground like cattle, and do not 
live beyond their fortieth year. Pliny? says they have 
four feet and wander about like wild beasts. There is 
an illustration in the Bodleian manuscript, in which 
the figure has human hands and feet, and in Harl. 2799, 
where it has a human head with hat on, and hands, but 
cloven feet and a tail. De Caumont® gives a cut of one 


1 bk. vi, ch. 35 (30). 8 Abécedaire d’ Archéologie, p. 221, 1859. 
; St a 5 
* bk. vi, 35 (30). 
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sculptured on a monument preserved in the church at 
Souvigny (Allier). It is on all fours and has the fore- 
feet of a beast and human hind feet. 


7. A man in a tunic, with long hair, short beard, 
and one eye in the middle of his forehead. ‘This is one 
of the Cyclopes, natives of India, also called the 
Agriophagitae because they eat the flesh of wild beasts. 
They are illustrated in both the Bodleian manuscript 
and Harl. 2799; in the latter the pie as holds a small 


animal and a bird, representing his food. 


8. ‘The next figure has his face on his breast, or more 
exactly in his shoulders. He is dressed in a long tunic and 
holds an axe and shield. In the Bodleian manuscript there 
are two such figures, one having an axe and shield and the 
other a sword and shield. In Harl. 2799 there are also two 
figures, naked “and without weapons, but holding small 
animals. ‘The texts explain that, while they are the same 
people, one has no neck and has “his eyes in his shoulders, 
and the other is born without a head, and has his eyes on 
his breast, which comes to much the same thing. Both 
kinds also appear on the Hereford map. 


These figures represent the race called the Blemyae. 
Several classical writers describe them, including 
Herodotus,” though he does not mention ‘them by name ; 
Pliny ® says that they have no heads and that their mouths 
and eyes are on their breasts ; Pomponius Mela* the same ; 
and Solinus® states that ‘they are believed to be born 
dismembered in the part where the head is’ and to have 
their mouth and eyes in their breasts. 

Some of these human prodigies are introduced into 
the French versions of the Romance of Alexander to 
illustrate the various monstrous creatures overcome b 
his prowess. ‘The Blemyae so appear, confronted by 
Alexander and his knights on horses. The heading 


is to this effect: ‘Comment Alixandres trouva gens 


1Pliny refers to the Cyclopes eating 
human flesh in bk. vii, ch. 2. In the same 


3 bk. v, ch. 8. 
4 de Situ Orbis, bk. i, ch. viii. 


chapter he describes the Arimaspi, who 
fight the griffins for the gold, as having only 
one eye, and that in the middle of the 
forehead. 

2 iv, 191 


5 Polybistor, ch. xxxiv. 

6 See MSS. 20 A. v, Harl. 4979, and 
19 D. i, of early fourteenth-century date ; 
and 15 E. vi and 20 B. xx of the fifteenth 
century, all at the British Museum. 
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sans testes et qui avoient coulour dor et les iex ou pis,’ ! 
and the text: ‘Afterwards they departed thence and 
crossed a river and landed on an island, where people 
lived who were six feet high and of the colour of gold. 
These people were without heads and had their eyes 
and mouth in the middle of their breast, and the lower 
part of their body was covered by a beard which reached 
down to their knees. King Alexander took with him 
thirty of these men, to show their wonderful appearance 


to the other peoples of the world.’ The illustrations 





(GC, D. 
FIG. I. ONE OF THE BLEMYAE. NORWICH CATHEDRAL CHURCH, 


show them, three in number, as yellow, naked, headless 
men with their faces in their chest. In the majority of 
manuscripts they hold out their hands to the king, but 
in MS. 20 B. xx they have clubs. 

A pair of Blemyae are carved as wing-subjects upon 
one of the misericords in Norwich cathedral church 
(fig. 1). Each of them is represented as a headless man, 
with his face upon his breast. He is dressed in a short 
sleeved and girdled tunic and boots, and holds a sword. 
His legs are bent, owing to the desire of the carver to 
compose his subject in a circular form. Another of these 


1 Pis=poitrine. In MS. 20 B. xx they have only one eye each. 
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figures is carved upon a misericord in Ripon cathedral 
church ; it is naked as in the Romance and holds a large 
club. Opposite to it is a figure which appears to be a 
variant. It has neither head nor arms, but wears a cap 
and veil. Upon one of the misericords from St. Nicholas 
church, King’s Lynn, now preserved in the museum 
of the Architectural Association at Westminster, there 
is a pair of them somewhat like the last mentioned, but 
with tails. 

A hermaphrodite with the right breast of a man 
and the left of a woman. The male half holds a sword 
as befitting a man, the female half shears as suitable for 
awoman. Pliny? calls such beings Androgyni, and quotes 
Aristotle’s description. We have no record of any carvings. 

On the second page of the Westminster manuscript 
four prodigies are illustrated (plate 11). 

10, 11. In the upper part is a big: man with a triple 
face and one arm, who points to a diminutive figure perched 
on foliage. ‘The latter holds what appears to be a halberd. 
They are the giant and the pigmy. The text tells us 
that the giants are the Macrobii, or the long-lived people, 
inhabitants of India, and twelve feet high. In the 
illustration in MS. Harl. 2799, the giant has a single face 
and hoofed feet ; he is also stated to be twelve feet high. 
This height of twelve feet is a mistake, perhaps originally 
due to a copyist, but it serves to indicate the immediate 
source of the text, namely the chapter ‘ de Portentis’ in 
the seventh book of the de Universo of Rabanus Maurus, 
archbishop of Mainz (? 786-856). He copied largely from 
Isidore’s Etymology and added his own symbolic inter- 
pretations. Isidore says that the Macrobii are eight feet 
high, following Pliny, who gives their height as five cubits 
and two palms. ‘The pigmies are said to be one cubit 
in height. They are illustrated both in the Bodleian 
manuscript and in Harl. 2799; in the latter as a pair of 
small figures holding clubs and circular embossed shields ; 
one of them has hoofed feet. ‘They are also illustrated 
in a manuscript of Mandeville at the British Museum.? The 
story of their combats with the cranes is well known. 

The fact that the giant has only one arm and a triple 


1 bk. vii, ch. 2. 2 MS. 17 C. xxxviii. 
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face is not explained in the text. Rabanus mentions men 
with an absence or multiplication of limbs, including 
two heads. He also describes, next after the pigmies, 
Geryon, the triple man who was slain by Hercules. Whether 
the triple face can be explained by either of these references 
is a matter of uncertainty; it may be that the artist 
combined various features in one figure. There are 
examples of this triple face or combination of faces in 
carving on misericords at Cartmel (plate 11, no. 1) and 
Faversham. In the former instance they are under a 
crown, in the latter a cap. The triple face at Cartmel is 
bearded, with the hair divided into conventional curls. 
From either side of the mouth issues a spray of foliage. 
Various suggestions have been made as to the signification 
of these faces in architecture, i.e. that they represent the 
Magi, the Trinity, or Janus, but we know of no documentary 
evidence bearing gn the subject. ‘The presence, however, 
of such a feature in a manuscript of this kind would be 
sufficient to account for its occurrence in churches. * 
Giants are illustrated in Alexander’s Romance. In 
MS. Harl. 4979 Alexander on horseback at the head of 
his knights fights a party of ‘ gens qui estoient grans comme 
jaians’ in a forest. These are bearded and clothed in 
skins, and are armed with large clubs. ‘The foremost 
is pierced in the neck by Alexander’s spear, and several 
lie on the ground with blood streaming from their faces.” 
In MS. 20 A. v the giants are drawn like Alexander’s 
men in armour, and have swords and shields on which 
are ugly human faces. The Cyclopes are also treated as 
giants. They appear as ‘clyopes que sont de grant 
corsage comme iaiant et ont grosse vois et j oeil ou front.’ 
In MS. Harl. 4979 they are drawn as naked bearded men 
armed with clubs, and have one large eye in the middle of 
the forehead. The two foremost have fallen, with blood- 
stained heads. In MS. 20 A. v they are represented as 


1Qne of the tales in the Complaynt of 
Scotland (c. 1548-9) is entitled ‘ The tayl 
of the reyde eyttyn vitht the thre heydis’ 
(A.-S. eoten, a giant): see Robert Lane- 
ham’s Letter: ed. F. J. Furnivall, 1907. 


2 Upon one of the misericords of the 
fourteenth century in Gloucester cathedral 


church a knight on foot with his horse 
behind him faces a bearded ‘ giant ’ in hood 
and short tunic, who brandishes a large club. 
The knight strikes him in the neck with his 
sword. ‘This is usually regarded as a scene 
from the legend of Valentine and Orson, but 
it is uncertain. As the giant is close to a 
tree, the scene may be said to be in a forest. 
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knights with swords and shields, and have only one eye 
visible. In MS. 19 D. i they are also drawn as knights like 
Alexander’s men. The foremost has a sword. The artist 
has apparently made a mistake about the eyes, as they have 
two, but they are called in the text‘cliopes.’ In the later 
manuscript 15 E. vi they are clothed as orientals in various 
garments of brilliant colours. A single eye only is visible, 
but that is not in the middle. 

12. Below the giant is the sciapod, a very interesting 
prodigy. He appears as a naked man with only one leg, 
which terminates in an enormous foot. He lies on his 
back on the ground and supports his head upon his left 
hand. His leg is controlled by his right arm in such a way 
that the foot covers his head ; hence his name of ‘ sciapod ’ 
or ‘ shadow-foot,’ because he uses his foot as an umbrella 
or shade when lying in the heat of the sun. There is 
a good illustration in the Bodleian manuscript, in which 
the sun appears as a striped red and yellow ball, and others 
in manuscripts at the British Museum, including Harl. 
2799, Cotton Vit. D. i, and the manuscript of Mandeville 
mentioned above; in the two latter the sciapod is holding 
up his leg and foot with both hands. How he keeps his 
balance is a problem. ? 

The text of the Westminster manuscript explains that 
they are inhabitants of Aethiopia, and, though possessed 
of only one leg, are of marvellous swiftness. We know 
from Pliny and Solinus, from whom the account came, 
that their proper name was ‘ monocoli,’ or the one-legged 
race. Ctesias was the prime source. 

An excellent example of the sciapod is carved on a 
fifteenth-century bench-end at Dennington, Suffolk 
(plate 111, no. 2). He ‘is dressed in a sleeved tunic, and 
is lying in the same attitude as in the manuscript. His 
legs are raised, and his feet, which are of enormous size, 
cover him completely. The carver has made a mistake 
in giving him two legs. He may have been imperfectly 
acquainted with the subject or may have worked from 
an inaccurate picture. There are three little objects 
under his left arm: they are small human heads 


1*Jn that contree ben folk, that han  schadewethe alle the body azen the sonne, 
but o foot: and thei gon so fast that itis | whanne thei wole lye and reste hem:’ 
marvaylle: and the foot is so large, that it Mandeville’s Travels; ed. 1725, p. 189. 
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which have been defaced, as has also the head of the 
sciapod. 

The carving at Dennington is the only one known 
to us in this country, but de Caumont records and illus- 
trates an example of the twelfth century on a capital at 
Parize-le-Chatel (Niévre).! 

13. On the right of the sciapod in the Westminster 
manuscript are four little people within a hollow, which 
is intended for a cave. They gaze towards the open and 
point with the forefinger as if something important were 
occurring. In the Bodleian manuscript there are six, 
and they are also illustrated in the Cambridge manuscript. 
The texts inform us that they are the Brachmani,? part 
of whom dwell in caves like wild beasts. Pliny calls them 
Troglodytae, or cave-dwellers. In the Westminster and 
Bodleian manuscripts there is a quite charming account 
of their simple life and habits, derived from the Romance 
of Alexander. It is embodied in the letter which they 
sent to him, urging that they possessed nothing the desire 
of which might tempt him to wage war on them. 
Alexander was so much touched that he refrained from 
attacking them. At the end of the story there is added 
a pretty little moral sentiment as follows: ‘ And perhaps 
if he had attacked them he would have by no means 
prevailed, because innocence is not easily overcome, and 
truth standing fast in its own strength triumphs over 
wickedness as it were like an armed force.’ 

In the Westminster manuscript the Brachmani are 
clothed in tunics and mantles, but in the Romance they 
are naked. The heading in MS. 20 A. v runs: ‘ Ci poes 
vous oir comment li rois Alixandre et son ost troverent 
hommes et femmes qui aloient tout nu et navoient nule 
habitation fors en caves et en roces de montaingues.’ The 
illustrations show a party of armed knights on horseback 
with Alexander at their head approaching a mountain, in the 
recesses of which are a varying number of the Brachmani 
as naked men and women. One of them, their king, is 
crowned. They hold out their hands as if addressing 
Alexander, and in the two fifteenth-century manuscripts 
(15 E. vi and 20 B. xx) a letter is being handed to him 


1 Abécédaire d’ Archéologie, p. 220. 2 Mod. Brahmins, 
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In MS. Harl. 4979 Alexander and his knights are 
unarmed, presumably to show that he was not going to 
attack them, but this seems to be exceptional. 

The three little heads under the arm of the sciapod 
at Dennington represent the Brachmani (plate 111, no. 2); 
the carver has so disposed them because he had no other 
convenient space in the panel. Their association affords 
good evidence that he was working from a manuscript. 

In the Bodleian manuscript there are certain figures 
illustrated which are wanting in the Westminster manu- 
script, namely : 

1. An ape-like figure kneeling on one knee and pointing 
to the next figure ; possibly a wild man. 

2. A bearded satyr with hairy body, toed feet and 
horse-tail holding a club and serpent. 

3- A human figure with a horn projecting from his 
forehead and three toes on his feet holding an object 
shaped like a sausage. A mask is drawn just below. 

4. Another figure with a very long nose and cloven 
feet. ‘This and the previous figure are naked and may be 
fauns. In MS. Harl. 2799 the satyr is described as ‘ satyrus 
vel faunus,’ and has a long slender nose sharply bent up at 
the end and held in his right hand. This is the artist’s 
rendering of ‘ aduncis naribus.’ 

_§. Aman with ears as large as his face. He represents 
the Panothii, a people so-called because their ears were 
so large that they shaded the whole of their body. In 
MS. Harl. 2799 the ears fall below the knees and 
fit tightly like a cloak (fig. 2). Pliny says that this is 
the only covering they have. 

6. A figure with three clawed beast’s feet ; uncertain. 

Reference will be made to these at a later stage. | 


RABANUS ON PRODIGIES. 


The account given in the Westminster and Bodleian 
manuscripts is only part of the chapter ‘ de Portentis’ <¢s 
given in Isidore’s Etymology and the de Universo of Rabanus, 
and by reference to the latter? we can account for the 
figures on the first page of the Westminster manuscript 


1 bk, iv, ch. 27. * bk. vii, ch. vii. 
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which are not mentioned in the texts. The chapter 
also tells us what is the general signification of such 
prodigies, but does not attach any specific symbolism to 
each. 

Rabanus commences by quoting Varro’s statement 
that ‘ portenta’ (wonders or prodigies) are those creatures 
which appear to have been born contrary to nature; but, 
as a theologian, he at once steps in and lays down the law 
that they are not unnatural, because they came into 
existence by the divine will, since the will of the Creator 
is the very essence of everything that is created. All such 
wonders or prodigies are expressed by the words ‘ portenta,’ 
‘ostenta,’ ‘ monstra,’ or ‘ prodigia,’ because they foretell 
future events, as the etymology of these words proves. 
This, he says, is their proper signification, but by the 
licence of writers it has been generally perverted. 
Rabanus has here borrowed from Cicero. ? 

Certain kinds of created prodigies, he continues, appear 
to have been constituted for predicting future events, 
for God is willing at times to signify future events by 
the form of creatures misshapen at their birth, as he also 
does by dreams or oracles, by which he signifies to certain 
nations or men future disasters, and that is proved by 
numerous trials. For instance the fox? born of a mare 
certainly foretold to. Xerxes that his kingdom would be 
broken up. To Alexander likewise the monstrous off- 
spring of a woman, the upper parts of its body the parts 
of a man but dead, the lower parts those of different 
animals but living, signified his sudden murder; for, he 
says, the worse elements had outlived the better. But 
these prodigies, which are given by way of signs, do not 
live long, but die directly they are born. * 

He then points out the difference between prodigies 
and deformities, the former being wholly changed, as 
is related of a woman in Umbria who gave birth to a 
serpent®; the latter, however, only show a slight change, 


1Text in Migne, Patrologia, vol. cxi, monstrous child for his astronomer to see. 


col. 195. In MS. 20 A. v and Harl. 4979 it is drawn 
2 de Natura deorum, lib. ii, chap. iii. as a child as to the upper half, and below 
3 Herodotus, vii, 57, a hare: see also Val- _—as a wild beast having lion-like legs and tail. 

erius Maximus, lib. i, ch. 6, de Prodigits. In MS. 19 D. i it is a diminutive centaur- 
4In the manuscript Romances there are _ like creature. 

miniatures of Alexander holding out this 5 Pliny, bk. vii, ch. 3. 
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as the man born with six fingers. Other instances are 
giants, as ‘Tityos, who when lying stretched out covered, 
a space of nine acres; or dwarfs, or those whom the Greeks 
call Pygmies. Others have certain parts of abnormal 
size, or a misshapen head, or superfluous limbs, as men 
with two heads and three hands, or the Cynodontes with 
their two pairs of projecting teeth. Others again have 
limbs unequal in size, such as hands or feet, or show the 
complete absence of some part, as creatures born’ without 
a hand or a head; or again where a head or leg is born 
alone, thanks to Numeria.!_ One or two instances are then 
given of transformations in part only, as those who have 
the countenance of a lion or dog, or the head or body of a 
bull, as the Minotaur to which they say Pasiphae gave birth; 
and lastly of others, which are wholly transformed into a 
monstrous creation of a different kind, as the calf born 
of a woman. 

There is another class, namely those who have the 
position of their organs transposed, as the eyes in the 
breast or on the forehead, and there is the case of a man 
who, Aristotle tells us, had his liver on the left side and 
his spleen on the right. Others have too many fingers 
on one hand and by some joining-up process too few on 
the other ; and similarly with their toes.2 Others again 
who through premature and untimely growth are born 
with teeth ready formed, or with beards or grey hair. 
Then there are the hermaphrodites, with the right breast 
of a man and left of a woman, who beget or bear children 
in turn. Several of such figures we have seen illustrated 
in the Westminster manuscript. 

At this point the texts of the Westminster and other 
manuscripts coincide with that of Rabanus so closely 
that we may take them together. They begin with the 
statement that as in every people there are said to be 
abnormal men, so in the whole human race there are 
monstrous peoples such as giants, dog-headed men, Cyclopes, 
etc. The origin of giants is discussed, the alternatives 
being that they were reckoned by the etymology of their, 
name to be born of the earth, because the earth in giving 


' The goddess of quick birth. 2 De Caumont illustrates a figure with his 
legs joined together. 
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birth to them according to the fable produced them of 
immense bulk like herself; or that they were the result 
of the union of the sons of God and the daughters of men, 
as recorded in Genesis vi, 1-4. "The Cynocephali or dog- 
headed men are then described. ‘They are born in India, 
and ‘their bark betrays them to be beasts rather than 
men.’ 

Pliny speaks of the Cynocephali both as apes and 
men. He says that they are very fierce,! and that there 
is a race of Aethiopian nomads called the Menismini, 
who live on their milk,? which hardly seems compatible. 
In the very same chapter he alludes to them as a tribe of 
men who have the heads of dogs, and clothe themselves 
with the skins of wild beasts. Instead of speaking they 
bark, and being furnished with claws, they live by hunting 
and catching birds. Solinus (ch. xxx) describes them as 
a kind of ape numerous in parts of Aethiopia, and adds 
that they bite savagely, take tremendous leaps, and cannot 
be tamed. ‘This passed into the bestiaries, but there do 
not seem to be any pictures. A Cynocephalus is however 
illustrated in the manuscript of Mandeville and in Harl. 
2799; it is treated as a man, and in the latter manuscript 
is tailed and is eating a small animal (fig. 2).3 It is 
recognised in nature as the baboon. There is a good 
carving upon a bench-end at Ufford, Suffolk, where it 
is treated as an ape. 

The Cyclopes come next, with a single eye in their 
foreheads: then the Blemyae; the people in the far East 
with the strange faces; the Panothii, with the large ears ; 
and the Artabatitae, who walk like cattle. These have 
already been noticed. 

The account proceeds with a description of the Satyrs, 
who are ‘ little men with hooked noses, horns on the fore- 
head, and goats’ feet, like that one which Saint Anthony 
saw in the desert, who having been asked by the servant 
of God what he was, replied: ‘‘ I am a mortal, one of the 


1 bk. viii, 80 (54). 

2 bk. vii, ch. 2. 

3In the Romance of Alexander the 
Cynocephali appear generally as ‘les quy- 
nosofalis ’ or ‘ quynokefailli.’ The text says 
they have ‘testes samblables a cheval et dens 


lons et cors grant et gietant flambe parmi la 
bouche.’ They are drawn as naked men, 
with heads resembling horses’ rather than 
dogs’, and large white boars’ tusks (i.e. 
canine teeth). In MS. Harl. 4979 they are 
armed with clubs and the foremost is 
pierced by Alexander’s spear. 
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inhabitants of the desert, whom the pagans, obsessed by 
a strange delusion, worship as fauns and satyrs.”’! Then 
we get a reference to wild men: ‘ And there are certain 
men of the woods (silvestres homines) spoken of, whom 
some people call a race of quasi-fauns.’* ‘This is taken 
from Jerome’s Commentary on Isaiah, ch. xiii, 20-22. 
Then follows a reference to the Hippopodes, a race of 
Scythia who have a human figure and horses’ feet,? and 
the Antipodes in Lybia, who have the soles of their feet 
turned behind their legs, ‘and eight toes on the soles.’ 
The question is discussed why they are so called, namely 
whether it is due to their feet, or whether to their 
supposed situation on the opposite side of the earth. 
The latter is regarded as a fable, and quite impossible 
on physical grounds. The author seems to have mixed 
up the description given by Pliny in bk. vii, ch. 2 (taken 
from Megasthenes), of a race of men who dwelt upon 
a mountain called Nulo and had their feet turned back- 
ward and eight toes on each foot, with the account of 
the ‘ Antipodes’ in bk. ii, ch. 65. In the latter Pliny 
makes no mention of the eight toes, but discusses the 
problem generally as to whether the Antipodes exist ; 
and says that there is a great contest between the learned 
and the vulgar on the point. Augustine too* argues 
the matter and treats the existence of the Antipodes 
as a fable, saying that it is not credible that there are men 
on the opposite side of the earth, where the sun rises when 
it sets to us, men who walk with their feet the opposite way 
to ours. Isidore takes the same view,® and so it passed 
through to our manuscripts. There is an illustration 
of one of them with reversed feet and nine toes in MS. 


Harl, 2799. He holds a short hammer (fig. 2). ® 


1 From Jerome’s Life of Saint Paul. strings. Women with horses’ feet are 
**Faunos ficarios,’ literally ‘fig-tree tlustrated in Alexander’s Romance. In 
fauns.’ In Andrews’ Dictionary (1861) it MS. 20 A. v and 15 E. vi they are naked ; 





is suggested that the rank growth of the fig 
is used by Jerome to illustrate the luxuriant 
habits of fauns; but we have preferred to 
take ficarios as equal to vicarios ; the words 
‘faunos’ or ‘ fatuos vicarios’ might then 
be rendered ‘ quasi-fauns.’ 

3 The Hippopodes, according to Pliny, 
inhabit some islands in the northern ocean 
(bk. iv, ch. 27) One of them is illustrated 
in MS. Harl. 2799 playing a fiddle with five 


in MS. 19 D.i they are drawn as bearded 
men in tunics; all have horses’ hoofs. 

4 de Civitate Dei, bk. xvi, ch. 9. 

5 Etym. bk. ix, ch. 2. ‘ 

§Mr. P. M. Johnston has drawn my 
attention to the sculptures of human mon- 
strosities on the doorway of the narthex 
of La Madeleine, Vézelay, of which sketches 
appeared in The Builder for December, 
1884. Some of the figures have lost their 
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The account of the sciapod follows, then the Macrobii, 
the Pigmies, and the Brachmani, all of whom have been 
dealt with. In Rabanus alone there is a curious item 
added about the Pigmies, to the effect that the common 
people call them ‘septemcaulinos’ or “seven cabbage 
men,’ because seven of them rest under a single cabbage- 
leaf. This may be an interpolation. 

After a reference to a race of women in India, who 
bear children at five years of age and do not live beyond 
eight years, we leave the manuscripts and follow Rabanus. 
alone, who says that we are told of other human prodigies 
which do not really exist, but are inventions and can be 
explained by natural causes. For example Geryon, the 
king of Spain, who is represented with three bodies. For 
there were three brothers of a nature so harmonious that 
there was in their three bodies as it were but one soul. ‘The 
Gorgons too, harlots with snakes for hair, who had between 
them but one eye, which they used in turn. They were 
three sisters of a uniform beauty, single-eyed as it were, 
who so fascinated those who looked at them that they 
were thought to turn them into stones. We have already 
remarked on the possibility of the figure with the triple 
face in the Westminster manuscript being Geryon. The 
Gorgon sisters are illustrated in the Cambridge manuscript. 
The miniature shows them seated side by side holding 
a large eye between them. ‘They have eyes in their heads 
as well. One of them points to some ugly faces on the 
border which may perhaps represent those who are turned 
into stones. The remaining subjects dealt with in the 
chapter are the Siren, Scylla, Cerberus, Hydra, Chimaera,. 
Minotaur and Centaur. 


RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF PRODIGIES. 


Rabanus as a theologian naturally seeks to push his 
argument in a religious sense. He says it should be noted 


heads, but among them are the Panothii, 
man, woman and child, with enormous ears ; 
a man and woman with pigs’ snouts; two 
Cynocephali, one of whom holds a sword ; 
and other figures in pairs gesticulating and 
making signs with their hands, who may 
perhaps be the people without tongues. 
There is also a curious sculpture of a man 


about to mount a horse by means of a 
ladder set against it, and a group of three 
men in clogs conversing; they all have 
clubs. Nearly all these figures are clothed. 

1 The artist here perhaps had the Graeae in 
mind: they had but one eye between'them. 
No doubt he mixed up two episodes in 
the legend of Perseus. 
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that sometimes acts of the prophets are called portents 
when they predict something about future events, and 
he quotes the passage in which the Lord addresses Ezekiel 
as “Son of man, I have given thee for a sign and portent 
to the house of Israel’1; and how the prophet was com-~ 
manded to sleep at one time on his right side, and at 
another on his left, to predict the vengeance of the Lord 
on the people of Israel. Again Isaiah was commanded 
to walk naked and barefoot as a sign of the devastation 
of the country of the Jews and the captivity of Israel.3 
The passage in Joel, 4 repeated in the Acts,® is also quoted 
in full. And then, in his rédle as moralist, he winds up 
to the effect that it is not necessary for us to discuss more 
closely the wonders which the books of the heathen 
narrate; but this we should surely believe, that what- 
Soever strange things really and truly come into existence 
and are described as changes from the ordinary course 
of nature cannot be produced without the planning and 
will of God, who performs and disposes all things rightly 
and properly, since ‘ the Lord is righteous in all his ways 
and holy in all his works.’ 6 

Although no specific symbolism is attached to any of 
the prodigies surveyed by Rabanus, an attempt is made in 
the Westminster group of manuscripts to give a meaning 
to some of them. Giants for instance, being larger than 
the usual size of men, are a type of proud men who like 
to be especially noticed, as those who make a show as long 
as you praise them; as it is said of proud Saul, that he 
was taller by a shoulder and more than all the people. 
Humility however is shown in David (the pigmy) who was 
the least of all the brethren. The Cynocephali with 
heads like dogs typify detractors and quarrelsome persons. 
The Panothii have big ears for hearing evil. Those who 
cover themselves with the lower lip are those of whom 
it is said: ‘Let the mischief of their own lips cover 
them.’’ As for the remaining kinds the curious reader 
may write them down more fully either in black or golden 
letters as he pleases. ; 


1 Ezek. xii, 6. 5 ii, 17-20. 
® Ezek. iv, 4-6. 

3 Is. xx, 2-4. Ps. cxly, 17. 
“ii, 28-31. * Ps. cxl, 9. 
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That the early Christian theologians were exercised 
in mind as to the dangers of belief in these prodigies is 
evident from the chapter in the de Civitate Dei of 
Augustine,! where he discusses the question fully whether 
certain monstrous races of men spoken of in secular history 
were derived from the stock of Adam or Noah’s sons. He 
reviews most of the prodigies which we meet again in 
Rabanus, and advises us that we are not bound to believe 
all we hear about them. ‘ But whoever is anywhere born a 
man, that is, a rational mortal animal, no matter what 
unusual appearance he presents in colour, movement, 
sound, nor how peculiar he is in some power, part, or 
quality of his nature, no Christian can doubt that he 
springs from that one protoplast. We can distinguish 
the common human nature from that which is peculiar, 
and therefore wonderful.’ 

Isidore was well acquainted with Augustine’s writings, 
for in his description of the Cynocephali he uses the same 
words; and the very first sentence of the account in the 
Westminster manuscript accords with that of the second 
paragraph in Augustine, showing how his views had been 
passed down. 


USE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS BY CARVERS. 


From this survey we may well understand that the 
carvers had abundant justification for employing these 
figures in ecclesiastical buildings. They no doubt made 
full use of the miniatures in the manuscripts as models. 
Many of these monstrous forms are now difficult to find, 
but it is to be hoped that in time more will be recognised 
among the enormous number of carvings in stone and wood 
that we have in our churches. We know that subjects from 
the Romance of Alexander were deemed suitable, for there 
are several examples of his flight into the sky on misericords. ? 
The companion subject of his descent into the sea in a glass 
barrel is however not yet recorded. Possibly the former 
scene was regarded in a symbolic light denied to the latter. 


1 bk. xvi, 8. and two Gloucester examples are illustrated 
2 Beverley St. Mary, Chester, Darlington, in F. Bond, Misericords (1910), 78-80. 
Gloucester, Lincoln. The Lincoln, Chester 
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THE SATYR. 


One of the human prodigies mentioned in the West- 
minster manuscript is the satyr. Satyrs are described as 
‘homunciones,’ i.e. little men, with hooked noses, horns 
on the forehead, and goats’ feet. They are very difficult 
to find in mediaeval church sculpture, but there is a 
good carving of the twelfth century on a cap in the 
cloisters at Moissac (Tarn-et-Garonne), where it is enclosed 
in the foliage and bears an axe. We are disposed to think 
it is here intended for a human monstrosity. The re- 
naissance brought the classical satyr into favour, and 
examples are numerous on late misericords in ‘French 
churches, as at Saint-Sernin, Toulouse. There is a good 
instance in Dordrecht cathedral church, where the stalls 
date from about 1540; it is holding a dragon. 

The only figures approximating in form to the satyr 
known to us in mediaeval architecture in this country are 
on misericords at Chichester, one at the cathedral church 
and the other at St. Mary’s hospital. Both date from 
the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. In the example at the cathedral (plate tv, no. 1) 
the figure has a man’s bearded face with a somewhat ‘benign 
expression, human arms and hands, and the body, legs, hoofed 
feet, and tail of a horse. ‘The arms are raised in a very 
awkward manner, due to the necessity of composing the 
subject conveniently under the ledge; and it is holding 
its tail. Ithasnohorns. The figure at St. Mary’s hospital 
is on the same lines, but has feet with three toes instead 
of hoofs; it is in the attitude of holding its tail, but the 
latter is not visible. ‘The identity of these creatures will 
be discussed shortly. 

There is a good reason for the absence of the satyr as 
such from mediaeval architecture, for it was the model 
upon which the demon of the West was founded, and it 
is in this guise that we have it. ‘Take for instance an 
illustration in the Cotton MS. Nero C. iv (B.M.) of the 
twelfth century.! It is a scene of hell-torments. ‘Fhe 
demons are of a revolting character. They have. the 
horns, hairy bodies, and tails of the satyr; their feet 


1 Tllustrated in Archaeol. Fourn. lxvii, 302, and Surrey Arch. Coll. xxiii, 23. 
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are either cloven or clawed, and they have snub-noses, 
a fringe of hair round the face, and grinning mouths. 
The two principal demons are chopping a man’s hands 
off; others are attending to a cauldron in which a party 
of souls is being tortured. One of them has fallen out 
and is being pulled back by a demon with a hook. 

Such demons are numerous both in manuscripts and 
carving. ‘Three of them may be seen upon a tympanum 
of the twelfth century now preserved in the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society’s museum at York, where they are 
engaged in securing the soul of a dying man which is 
escaping through his mouth (fig. 3). 





FIG. 3. DEMONS ON A TYMPANUM : 


FROM THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY'S MUSEUM, YORK. 


While the bodily form of the demon follows the satyr 
closely, there is often variety of treatment in the head. 
In the great painting at Chaldon church, Surrey, c. 1200 
in date, there is another hell-torment scene. The three 
large demons there have almond-shaped eyes, ears erect, 
and grinning mouths with protruding tongues. They 
have also hoofed or clawed feet and tails.* 

This grinning face with tongue out was not a fanciful 
mode of making the demon appear more repulsive, but 
was adopted from a classical source. It reproduces the 
Gorgon’s head, or more particularly the head of Medusa. 
Such heads are common in classical art on shields, coins, 
etc. and a variety may be seen on antefixes or roof-tiles 


1 T]lustrated in Archaeol. Fourn. \xvi, 325 and Surrey Arch. Coll. xxiii, 1. 
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in the British Museum.! They have the features before 
mentioned: the wide mouth, projecting tongue and hair 
round the face. Some have fangs, and a minor feature 
which should be noted is the mark down the middle of the 
tongue. There was every reason for the adoption of the 
Gorgon head, for Medusa was one of the inhabitants of 
Hades. ‘The terrible nature of her appearance is a common 
theme with the Greek poets, and it was the object of the 
mediaeval artist to make his demons as terrifying as possible. 
The masks worn by men at the Bacchanalian festivals 





LS. smth, phot. 
FIG. 4. HEAD OF DEMON ; LINCOLN MINSTER. 


were on the same lines, as may be seen on gems.2 They 
were dressed to represent satyrs, and had the same grinning 
mouth, protruding tongue, and horns on the head. 
These demon faces are common on misericords and 
bosses, for which they were suitable as compositions. For 
instance, upon a misericord at Minster in Thanet both 
the wing subjects are demon faces of the Medusa type, 
with ears and fringe, wide mouth and mark upon,the 
tongue.* An excellent example may be seen on a boss 
in the cloisters at Lincoln minster (fig. 4). ‘The demon 


1[llustrated in Surrey Arch. Coll. xxiii, 2 King, Antique gems and rings, pl. xxxi. 
21. 3 Tllustrated in Surrey Arch. Coll. xxiil,21. 
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face is quite typical, and very expressive. There are 
others at Southwark cathedral church, on bosses piled up 
in the north transept. On one of them the Medusa 
type is faithfully portrayed; on another the subject is 
treated in satirical fashion, for in place of the protruding 
tongue the artist has represented the skirt and boots 
of a woman whom the demon is swallowing. The details 
correspond closely with the two twelfth-century carvings 
of St. Margaret at Bretforton in Worcestershire and 
Cotham in Yorkshire, where she is swallowed by a dragon. 

Having considered the development of the demon 
of the West out of the satyr from the point of view of 
art, we may now see how far it is supported by documentary 
evidence. Clement of Alexandria? alludes to the dramas 
and poets as intoxicated in Bacchic fashion, and couples 
them with ‘satyrs and the frenzied rabble and the rest 
of the demon crew.’ Jerome associates satyrs and fauns 
with demons in his commentary on Isaiah, xiii, 21, and 
Xxxlv, 14, in which the prophet predicts the desolation 
of Babylon. Various creatures frequent the ruins, among 
them those called ‘pilosi.? The passages run: ‘Et 
pilosi saltabunt ibi’ (and hairy creatures shall dance there) 
and ‘Et pilosus clamabit alter ad alterum’ (and the 
hairy creature shall call to his fellow). The words ‘ sa’ir,’ 
‘seirim,’ in the Hebrew are usual for buck-goats, but are 
used in Lev. xvii, 7, and 2 Chron. xi, 15, for demon-gods 
of a semi-human semi-goat form, i.e. the form of a satyr. 
These gods would be known to the Israelites from their 
sojourn in Egypt. Jerome comments on the rendering 
of the first passage by the Septuagint and other translators, 
and says: ‘Hairy creatures shall dance there,’ they 
understand them to be either spirits, or satyrs, or certain 
men of the woods (silvestres homines) whom some people 
call quasi-fauns,* or kinds of demons. Gregory in his 
Moralia also discusses the nature of the ‘pilosi’ thus: 


1 Tllustratedin Surrey Arch. Coll. xxiii,21. 

2 Exbortation to the heathen, ch. i. 

3 This we have seen repeated in the 
Westminster manuscript. Jerome also 
associates satyrs with demons in his account 
of the meeting of St. Anthony with the 
satyr in the desert. The latter told 


Anthony that he and his companions were 


worshipped as fauns, satyrs, and spirits, 
whereupon the saint turned toward the 
city of Alexandria and exclaimed: ‘Woe 
to thee, Alexandria, who worshippest 
wonders (portenta) instead of God; woe 
to thee, thou impure city, in which the 
demons of the whole world are gathered 
together.’ 
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‘Now demons consort with onocentaurs, because 
malignant spirits are most zealously and willingly devoted 
to those whom they observe to rejoice over those things 
which they ought to lament. And so it is suitably added : 
“And the hairy creature calls to his fellow.” For what 
others are indicated by the name “ pilosi” than those 
creatures which the Greeks call “‘ panas” (fauns) and the 
Latins “incubos,” for their form certainly commences 
with the human figure, but ends in the lower limbs of 








a beast. 72 


FIG. 5. APES AS SATYRS : 





MS. HARL. 3244 (B.M.) 


THE SATYRUS. 


The two figures at Chichester, although resembling 
satyrs, are certainly not intended for demons. There 
is nothing repulsive about them. They may either 


1 The onocentaur will be described fur- 
ther on. Delitzsch points out the difficulty 
of defining the animals in these chapters 
and says: ‘As Rich heard in Bagdad, the 
ruins are still regarded as a rendezvous for 
ghosts: sair, when contrasted with attud, 
signifies the full-grown shaggy buck-goat; 
but here se?rim is applied to demons in the 
shape of goats (as in chap. xxxiv, 14). 
According to the scriptures, the desert is 
the abode of unclean spirits, and such 
unclean spirits as the popular belief or 


mythology pictured to itself were seirim. 
Virgil, like Isaiah, calls them saltantes 
satyros. And again: ‘ But the satyrs and 
the lilith, which were only the offspring 
of the popular belief, what of them? They 
too would be there; for in the sense in- 
tended by the prophet they were actual 
devils, which he merely calls by well- 
known popular names to produce a spectral 
impression.’ (Clark’s Theological Labrary, 
4th series, vol. xiv, 304, and vol. xv, 73>) 
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represent the satyr or faun as a human monstrosity, 


following the manuscripts, or there is another alternative : 


they may be apes. This might appear somewhat far- 
fetched were it not that there is a great ape recorded by 
classical writers called the ‘ satyrus.’ Pliny, Solinus, and 
Aelian all tell us about it, and it is also described and 
illustrated in the bestiaries immediately after the ‘ simiae,’ 
or common apes. It was called the satyrus because of 
its supposed likeness in appearance and habits to the 
classical satyr. As the artists had no other description 
and did not know what it was like, they drew it as a satyr, 
in fact so much the same that it is impossible to tell which 
is which. ‘Thus we see them appearing in the bestiaries as 
naked bearded men with horns, human or goat legs and feet, 
and horse tail, holding various objects such as a knobbed 
staff, suggestive of the thyrsus,’ a branch,” a serpent, ® 
a wine cup,4 axe and shield,® or drinking from a cup.* 
MS. Harl. 3244 (B.M.) affords a typical illustration 
(fig. 5). The heading in this manuscript runs: * de 
satiris monstruosis,’ showing that the scribe had the 
satyr in mind. ‘The text is taken from Solinus,? where he 
describes several apes : ‘ And there are those which they call 
satyrs, with faces after a manner pleasing, but in gesture and 
movement restless.’ Pliny® says: ‘In the mountainous 
districts of the eastern parts of India, in what is called 
the country of the Catharcludi, we find the satyr, an 
animal of extraordinary swiftness. These go sometimes 
on four feet and sometimes walk erect ; they have also the 
features of a human being. On account of their swiftness 
they are never to be caught except when they are either 
old or sickly.” Also, that it is very fierce,? and again 
that it stows away food in the pouches of its cheeks, and 
takes it out piece by piece and eats it.1° In other passages 


1 MS. Add. 11283 and Harl. 4751 (B.M.) ; 
Ashmole, 1511 and Douce, 151 (Bodl.) ; 
MS. 61, St. John’s Coll. Oxford. 

2 MS. 12 C. xix (B.M.). 

3 Harl. 3244 (B.M.); MS. 178, St. John’s 
Coll. 

4MS. Bodl. 764. 

5 MS. Harl. 3244. 

6 MS. Harl. 4751. There is a curious 
illustration in MS. Sloane, 3544 (B.M.). 
The scribe made a mistake and wrote 


equos instead of et quos. The artist was 
puzzled at this reference to horses, as it 
did not fit in with his preconceived ideas of 
satyrs, so he compromised and produced 
an animal more or less like a horse in motion, 
with a pair of long horns and the cloven feet 
of the satyr. 

7 Polybistor, ch. xxx, de Africa. 

8 bk. vil, ch. 2. 

9 bk. viii, 80 (54). 

1% bk. x, 93 (72). 
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he alludes to ‘men born with long hairy tails and af 
remarkable swiftness of foot,’! which presumably refers 
to them, and speaks of ‘a people in Aethiopia called the 
Satyri, who beyond their figure have nothing in common 
with the human race.’2 Aelian® gives an interesting 
account of their habits: ‘When you have crossed the 
farthest mountains of India, you come to a place of deep 
valleys, where live animals having the appearance and 
form of satyrs, with bodies all hairy, and said to be 
furnished with tails like horses. When they are undis- 
turbed by hunters, they live in the thickets and woods 
and feed on leaves and fruit; but when they hear the 
sound of the hunters and barking of the dogs, they 
run up to the tops of the hills with incredible swiftness, 
and fight those who follow them by rolling down rocks 
upon them, by which means many persons have been 
caught and killed. So they are captured with difficulty, 
only those being taken which are sick or heavy with 
young.’ 

There is a remarkable carving of this creature in a 
panel of the stalls at Lincoln minster, of late fourteenth- 
century date, which displays some of the details illustrated 
in the bestiaries combined with natural features (plate tv, 
no. 2). It is holding its tail exactly as the figure in 
Chichester cathedral church. Its form and attitude are 
sufficiently like a natural ape of the orang-utan class to 
suggest that the carver had seenone. Yet he was evidently 
influenced by conventional treatment, for he has given it 
a wonderful pair of horns, which must have been borrowed 
from a sheep. In view of the fact that this ape holds its 
tail it seems likely that the two figures at Chichester are 
intended for apes. ? 

The satyrus is generally recognised as the orang-utan. 
In the Malayan language ‘ orang-utan’ means ‘ wild man 
of the woods,’ and we would venture the opinion that 
all the creatures known to the ancients as satyrs, fauns, 
and wild men were originally anthropoid apes of some 


kind. 


.S 


1 bk. vil, ch. 2. are four fine poppy-heads enclosing circular 
2 bk. v, ch. 8. panels, in one of which is a bearded and 
Diy uh. eh, 8. tailed satyr-like ape seated holding a pig 


on its back by its hind legs. A club lies 
4At St. Nicholas, King’s Lynn, there across its knees. 
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Apes are common in church carving, and are as a 
rule naturally drawn. Their form was well known, as they 
were kept as pets. A great ape was, however, probably 
a rare visitor. There is a carving upon a misericord in 
Winchester cathedral church, c. 1300 in date (plate v, 
no. 1), and others at Edlesborough (Bucks.) and Saint- 
Marcel, near Argenton-sur-Creuse (Indre), about two 
hundred years later, which may represent anthropoid 
apes. An alternative is that they are wild men.* 


THE SAVAGE MAN. 


We may now pass on to consider the ‘ homo silvestris ” 
or wild man of the woods, of whom there are many 
carvings in churches. References in classical authors 
are few and vague in character. Herodotus? says that 
in the western parts of Libya ‘ there are enormous serpents, 
and lions, and monsters with dogs’ heads, and without 
heads, who have eyes in their breasts, at least as the 
Libyans say, and wild men and wild women (oi a@ypuor 
avdpes Kal yuvatkes dypiar), and many other wild beasts 
(which are) not fabulous.’ 

Pliny? speaks of ‘silvestres homines’ in a country 
called Abarimon situate in a certain great valley of mount 
Imaus,4 with feet turned backward relatively to their 
legs, and of wonderful velocity. ‘They wander about 
indiscriminately with the wild beasts. Also in the same 
chapter, of a nation called the Choromandae which dwell 
in the woods, that have no proper voice, but screech 
horribly. Their bodies are covered with hair, their eyes 
are sea-green, and their teeth are those of a dog. As this 
follows immediately after an account of the satyr, which 


1Jn two manuscripts, Harl. 4751 and their native place. The artists have drawn 





Bool. 764, the ‘ callitriches,’ or fine-haired 
apes, are illustrated in the same panel with 
the satyrus. Solinus gives a description 
of them immediately following that of the 
satyrus, and this is repeated in the bestiaries. 
The text says that the ‘ callitriches’ are 
altogether different in appearance; that 
they have a beard, a bushy tail, and are 
easy to catch, but difficult to rear; and 
they cannot live anywhere but in Aethiopia, 


them with a mane of fine hair reaching 
half-way down the body and with an 
animal rather than a human face; other- 
wise they resemble the satyrs. One of 
these apes appears upon the same bench- 
end at Ufford church as the cynocephalus, 
and has a mane of fine hair. 

2 bk. iv, rgt. 

3 bk. vii, ch. 2. 

4 The Himalayas. 
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he calls an animal, it must refer to the Cynocephali, or 
baboons. There is little doubt that all the above creatures 
described by Pliny are apes.! Later on we have Jerome’s 
opinion that ‘ silvestres homines’ were held to be a kind 
of faun. Mandeville’s description is clearly taken from 
classical sources and is based on the satyr or faun: ‘In 
that desert (of India) there be many wild men, that be 
hideous to look upon; for they be horned and speak 
nought, but they grunt as pigs.’ 

Despite this association with the satyr or faun, it is 
certain that the ‘homo silvestris’ did not follow them 
in being converted into a demon in ecclesiastical art. In 
both manuscripts and carvings he bears no resemblance 
to a demon, but remains a man. ‘This is probably due 
to the fact that he is not represented in classical art as 
the satyr is, so far as we know. The nearest approach 
that we have been able to find is a so-called ‘ Panno- 
seilenos’ on a lamp of the first century a.p. (B.M.), who 
appears as a hairy human figure holding a long knobbed 
staff. 

There are two sources from which we get news and 
illustrations of the savage man in the middle ages, namely 
from a French bestiary? in the Arsenal library, Paris, and 
manuscripts of Alexander’s Romance, both dating from 
about 1300. In the former he appears as a quite virtuous 
character, and fights with a centaur. ‘The story is entitled, 
‘ Del sagittaire et del salvage home,’ and runs as follows : 

The Natural Philosopher tells us that in one part of the deserts of 
India there is a race of men who have a horn upon their foreheads and 
who are savage men. ‘These people make war continually against the 
Sagittarii, and the Sagittarii against them. ‘These people stay in the tops 
of the trees of their own will, on account of the wild animals, of which 
there is ‘a great plenty’ about them: serpents and dragons, and griffins, 
and bears, and lions, and all other kinds of vermin. The savage man is 
quite naked, unless he has at some time or other fought with a lion and 
killed it, and has clothed himself with the skin of the lion. 

The Natural Philosopher says that the Christian man is typified by 
the Sagittarius, and the soul is typified by the savage man. For the soul 
makes war always against the body and the body against it. They are 
always in opposition the one to the other. The soul wishes to be mistress 
of the body, and the body wishes to be master of the soul, because it is 


1 Horace, Ars Poetica, 391, uses the words 2 MS. 3516. 
‘ silvestres homines’ in its classical sense to 
indicate uncivilised men or foresters. 


ee 








‘* 
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desirous of the pleasures of the world. What the savage man’s flight to the 
trees for fear of the beasts signifies is the soul which is always peaceable and 
always shrinks from war, and cries to and loves its creator. As to the savage 
man fighting with the lion and killing it, and clothing himself with the 
skin of the lion, this signifies that the soul fights so hard against its body 
that it conquers it, and that it kills its body and destroys all the vanities 
and the delights that it is wont to love in the world. So the soul escapes 
from the hands of its enemy by the grace that God has given it, just as the 
savage man conquers the lion by grace, and by his courage, and by the 
endurance with which God has endowed him. 

And thou, O man, who livest in sin, despise the world, make confession 
to the priest, do penance; and believe that God is so merciful that he 





FIG. 6 SAGITTARIUS AND SAVAGE MAN: MS. 3516 ARSENAL LIBRARY, PARIS. 


receives all those who pray to him for mercy from a good heart and with 
true repentance and fills them with everlasting joy. He delivers them 
from their adversaries who seek to destroy them, as he delivers the savage 
man from the lion. 

The miniature shows the savage man with a large 
horn upon his forehead and clothed in a lion’s skin, 
attacking a centaur with a spear. The centaur shoots 
an arrow at him; hence his name ‘Sagittarius’ (fig. 6). 

This story occurs in no other existing bestiary that 
we are acquainted with, but must have been based on 


one of the earlier Latin or Greek versions, as ‘ Physiologus ’ 


is quoted. The details suggest that the savage man was 
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derived from the accounts of wild men given in the classical 
writers already mentioned. He lives in the trees in India, 
and is associated with wild beasts. His horn is presumably 
that of the faun and his figure copied from a monstrosity 
illustrated in a manuscript of the Westminster class. For 
reasons that will be given presently, it is likely that the 
centaur here is an ass-centaur and not a horse-centaur. 

The scene is represented on the twelfth-century font at 
West Rounton, Yorkshire, but the composition is crude. 
The savage man is indicated merely by a bearded head and 
shoulders, and he holds the bow of the centaur, who points 
his arrow at him (plate v, no. 2). 





FIG. 7. HERCULES AND LION: FROM A LAMP. 


From Smith’s Classical Dictionary, p. 308, ed. 1858. 


It is difficult to understand the character of the savage 
man in this story. He is altogether the opposite of his 
dissolute confrére, the satyr. It is possible that the 
author, anxious to find a suitable character to champion 
the spiritual element in man, was attracted by the primitive 
nature and habits of the ‘ homo silvestris,’ whether man 
or ape, and adopted him for his purpose. There are, 
however, elements in the story which are deserving of 
notice. ‘The first part is devoted to the savage man’s 
fight with the centaur, the remainder to his fight with 
the lion. When he has killed the lion, he wears its skin. 
In both respects we have a close analogy with exploits of 
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Hercules. He is represented as naked; he fought with 
the centaurs who were dissolute creatures, and with other 
monsters or animals, including a lion, and wore its skin. 
The latter scene appears on lamps and vases. In the 
illustration from a lamp here reproduced (fig. 7) Hercules 
has thrown away his club, which is behind him, and is 
strangling the lion. He has got its head under his right 
arm, while the lion is clawing his leg. ‘These details are 
mentioned because in the crypt at Canterbury cathedral 
church there is a twelfth-century capital which shows the 
same features (fig. 8). A naked man is fighting a lion. 





FIG. 8. SAVAGE MAN (?) AND LION: CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 


The head of the lion is under his right arm, and its paw 
rests on his leg as before, but its tail is differently com- 
posed in order to fill the space on the capital. In place 
of the club the man has a large tail, the foliated end of 
which is carried up to balance the end of the lion’s tail. 
The question is, whom does this figure represent ? Although 
it is clearly an adaptation from one of the labours of 
Hercules, it cannot be intended for him, for he is not 
directly represented in mediaeval Christian art, so far 
as we know, and he has no tail, although on some of the 
Greek vases the tail of his lion’s skin hangs in such a way 
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that it might well be his. The alternatives are that it 
is either a satyr, ape, or wild man. We know of no in- 
stance of a satyr fighting with a lion in church carving, 
and, as we have seen, the satyr became a demon. Nor 
can we recall any instance of a great ape fighting with a 
lion. The savage or wild man is left, but why should 
he have a tail? The carver perhaps had in mind Pliny’s 
descriptions, and the association of the wild man with 
the satyrs and fauns, and so gave him a tail; it gave him 
too the advantage of balancing his composition. If this 
carving is any guide, it gives colour to the view that the 
author of the story in the bestiary had Hercules in mind. 
It might perhaps explain the virtuous character of the 
savage man, as Hercules was regarded by the Greeks as 
a hero and a type of manly endurance. 

There are other carvings of men fighting with animals 
which might bear the same signification, as the savage 
man had so many and varied enemies, but it is difficult 
to be sure about them. On the twelfth-century font at 
Darenth, Kent, a nearly naked bearded man armed with a 
club is seizing a winged dragon. ‘The early misericords 
at Exeter, Wells, and Chichester do not provide examples, 
but upon one at Winchester there is a pair of naked men 
seated in oak foliage with a lion between them. On a 
later misericord in Henry VII’s chapel at Westminster 
a naked bearded man is contending with a bear, and at 
Faversham, upon a misericord of the fifteenth century, 
a naked man armed with a spear and an enormous shield 
hung by a thong round his neck is fighting a griffin. ‘This 
shield is worthy of notice: it is composed of a wooden 
frame covered with hides, and has a large central boss. 


THE SAVAGE MAN IN THE ROMANCE OF ALEXANDER. 


In addition to the Arsenal bestiary the French versions 
of Alexander’s Romance provide a description and illus- 
trations of the savage man. He is burnt for being a 
person of no understanding and like a beast. ‘The heading 
in MS. Harl. 4979 runs thus: ‘Coment Alixandres 
trouva un home sauvage et le fist ardoir pour ce que il 
navoit point dentendement mais estoit ansi comme une 
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NO. I. SAVAGE MAN AND DRAGON: CARLISLE CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 
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NO. 2. SAVAGE MAN AND GIRL: WHALLEY CHURCH. 
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beste. He is drawn as an immense naked bearded hairy 
man lying bound to a stake in a fire. An attendant ina 
tunic is holding him down with a pronged fork, and 
Alexander and his party of knights look on. In MS. 
19 D. i he resembles a hairy ape, and stands in a large 
fre with hands crossed as if bound. In MS. 20 A. v he is 
dressed in a tunic, and in no way differs from the attendant 
who holds him down in the fire; this is due to the artist 
drawing his figures to a type. In MS. 15 E. vi, of the 
fifteenth century, he is naked and bearded, but not hairy, 
and is seated bound to a post in a fire, which is stoked by 
aman. ‘There is no suggestion in any of the illustrations 
that he is like a demon. 


CHANGE IN TREATMENT OF THE SAVAGE MAN. 


So far we have seen the savage man represented in 
manuscripts and carving as a naked and generally a hairy 
individual, apparently akin in his origin to the satyr and 
faun. During the first half of the fourteenth century 
a change in his appearance took place. He suddenly 
becomes conventionalised, we may say almost standardised 
in appearance, and blossoms out into great prominence 
under his English name of ‘ wodewose.’ Instead of 
being naked or covered with rough hair, he appears as. 
if clothed in tightly-fitting sheep-skins, and _ generally 
bears a knotted branch or club. His earlier form has 
been noted in the Arsenal bestiary and Romance of 
Alexander of the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and it is also seen in queen Mary’s Psalter,’ of about 
the same date, where a savage or wild man is being 
worried by three dogs. He is naked and bearded, and 
covered with rough hair. On the other hand, in Roy. 
MS. to E. iv (B.M.) a book of Decretals of Gregory IX, 
also early in the fourteenth century, there are many illus- 
trations of savage or wild men and women as characters 
in stories, which are all of the later or * wodewose’ type. 
The time of the change may thus be narrowed down. 


In MS. 20 B. xx, a fifteenth-century version of Alexander’s 


Romance, in the episode where the savage man is burnt 


1 Roy. MS. 2 B. vii. 
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and where there can be no question of his identity, he is 
twice drawn according to the new type, but in 15 E. vi, 
another manuscript of the Romance of similar date, the 
old type is retained. 1} 

Examples of the savage man or ‘ wodewose’ are 
numerous, on fonts, corbels, misericords and benches of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. He is usually 
associated with animals, either fighting or controlling 
them. At Carlisle he is rending a dragon’s mouth with 
both hands and so has no club (plate vi, no. 1) ; at Lincoln 
and Boston he fights a lion or griffin and also rides on a 
chained lion ; at Chester a pair of them are astride dragons?; 
at Norwich he holds a pair of lions as it were in leash 
(plate vii, no. 1); at Ripon he stands in a wood knocking 
down acorns. These are on misericords. At Burwell, 
Cambridgeshire, on the wooden cornice of the south aisle 
he is leading an antelope by a rope. In stone carving, 
upon a corbel at Tring, his body is partly wreathed and 
he has a club. In the fifteenth-century churches of the 
eastern counties he appears in the spandrils of porches, as 
at Badingham, Parham, Yaxley, Swefling, and Cratfield, 
the last named being particularly good. The savage man 
armed with branch or club, in one spandril, faces his 
opponent, generally a dragon, in the other. In the same 
districts savage men, alternating with lions, serve as 
supporters or buttresses to the stems of fifteenth-century 
octagonal fonts as at Framlingham, Wymondham, Orford, 
Saxmundham, and Halesworth; at the last named he is 
bearded and wreathed, and holds a club and small buckler 
(plate vir, no. 2).3 

ere are a few instances in carving where the ‘ wode- 
wose ’ occurs otherwise than associated with animals, but 
his treatment is the same. In Chester cathedral church 
upon a misericord there are three of them, apparently 
in a jovial frame of mind. One is seated upon an 
unfortunate wight, on whom he is playing a practical joke. 


1Tt has been suggested that the ‘ wode- * Illustrated by Bond, Misericords, 15. * 
wose’ is a different person altogether from 
the ‘ savage man,’ but we can see no ground ° There is a font of this type at Staple, 
for such a view. See a paper by H. D. Kent; and a modern version at Hillingdon, 


Ellis on ‘ The Wodewose in East-Anglian Middlesex, with both savage men and 
church decoration,’ Fourn. Suffolk Institute women on the stem. 
of Archaeology, 1912. 
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At Whalley, Lancashire, the ‘ wodewose’ faces a girl who 
holds a scroll bearing the legend in Norman French: 
‘Pensez molte, parlez pou’ (plate vi, no. 2). Whether 
such carvings can be held to show that the wild man of 
the woods was regarded as a real person, that he waylaid 
passers by and had dealings with ordinary folk, is difficult 
to say. It is quite likely that there were solitary dwellers 
in the forests, and that they were regarded with some 
degree of awe. 

The question arises, what was the cause of this outburst 
of popularity and change in treatment of the savage man. 
Upon these points we have no definite evidence to offer. 
Possible explanations may be either foreign or legendary 
influence, or use in heraldry. The savage man was an 
international personage. He appears in painting, c. 1380, 
in the hall of the Alhambra; on German tapestries ; and 
on caskets. "The scenes usually show him attempting to 
carry off a lady, who is saved by aknight. On the Levesque 
casket a party of wild men attack ladies in a castle and 
knights come to the rescue. 4 

The savage man is a character in numerous legends. 
In the story of Grisandole Merlin the enchanter poses 
as a stag with a white foot and as a savage man, who 
interprets the incomprehensible dream of Julius Caesar.? 
In Roy. MS. to E. iv and the Taymouth Horae,* where 
several stories are illustrated, there are many figures of 
savage men and women of the later type, but nothing to 
throw light on their development. 

The influence of heraldry might be expected to count 
for much, for instance, if the device had been adopted 
as a badge by some prominent person such as royalty, 
as was the case with the heraldic antelope. ‘ Wodewoses ’ 
are mentioned in the wardrobe accounts of Edward III 
in 1348 as having been used by him as an ornament : 

For making three harnesses for the king, two of which were of white 
velvet, worked with blue garters, and diapered throughout with wodewoses, 
and the third of cerulean velvet, with lapkin cuissages and hose worked with 

arters, 
. For making ‘ vizards,’ twelve of which were men’s heads having above 


1Communicated by Mr. Roger L. publications of the Modern Language 
Loomis. Association of America, xxii, 2. 


2 See L.A. Paton, The story of Grisandole, 3 MS. 57, Yates Thompson Collection. 
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them a lion’s head, twelve of men’s heads surmounted by elephants’ 
heads, twelve of men’s heads with bats’ wings, twelve of heads of wodewoses, 
seventeen of virgins’ heads, . . . for the king’s plays at Otford at Christmas 


(1348).? 

If the device had been systematically used by the king as a 
badge, we should expect it to appear in carving on some 
building with which he was specially connected, in the way 
that the antelope appears on the vaulting of Henry V’s 
chapel at Westminster.” The savage man became very 
popular as a supporter for armorial shields,? and we find 
him at the feet of effigies, as at Aldbury (Herts.) on the 
tomb of Sir Robert Whitingham, who was killed at the 
battle of ‘Tewkesbury in 1471. 

The savage man seems subsequently to have become a 
popular celebrity, like Robin Hood or Gog and Magog, 
and appeared in pageants and shows. In a_ beautiful 
manuscript of Froissart in the British Museum (MS. Harl. 
4380) there is a miniature of four men dressed as savages 
or wild men of the later type dancing or posturing before 
the ladies of the court. ‘Their clubs lie on the ground. 
In Gascoigne’s ‘ Princely Pleasures’ and Laneham’s Letter 
we read that when the earl of Leicester entertained 
queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth castle in 1575, on her 
return one day from hunting there came out of the woods 
an ‘hombre salvagio,’ all covered with moss and ivy and 
bearing an oaken plant plucked up by the roots, ‘who 
for parsonage, gesture, and vtterauns beside, cooun- 
tenaunst the matter too very good liking.” He made a 
speech, and after alluding to reports of many strange things 
of which he was ignorant, he called upon ‘his familiarz 
& companionz, the fawnz, satyres,* nymphs, dryardes, and 
hamadryades,’ who did not however answer; so in 
his ‘vtter grief and extreem refuge’ he called upon 
his old friend Echo ‘that he wist would hyde nothing 
from him, but tell him all if she wear heer.’ After such 
diversions he broke his tree asunder and cast away the 





<a 








1 Archaeologia, xxxi, 41, 43,122. We are 
indebted to Sir William St. J. Hope for 
these references. 

2There is no surviving instance of the 
wodewose at St. Katharine’s chapel, Regent’s 
Park, where portraits of Edward III and 
Philippa are carved upon the stalls. 

3 At Mortain in Normandy upon a 


misericord, a pair of them are supporting 
a shield charged with a lion’s head. 


4 The connexion between the wodewose 
and satyr is observed by Caxton in his 
Fables of Avian, xxii (1484), in the passage: 
‘The wodewose or satyre ledde the 
pylgrym in to his pytte.’ 
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top in such a way that it nearly fell on the head of 
the queen’s horse, which became restive and caused the 
company an anxious moment. Savages or ‘ green men’ 
are recorded as taking part in the lord mayor’s show in 
the eighteenth century, and letting off fireworks to keep 
the people back.? 


THE SIREN AND THE CENTAUR. 


There are two subjects remaining to be dealt with, the 
siren and the centaur. They occur freely in church 
architecture. Both are human composites, and are 
thus included among the prodigies in the chapter ‘ de 
Portentis’ of Rabanus. They go hand in hand in the 
bestiaries as symbolic subjects owing to the author having 
made use of the Septuagint version of Isaiah, xiii, 21-22, 
and xxxiv, II-14, where they are associated in the passages 
in which the prophet predicts the desolation‘ of Babylon. ? 


THE BIRD-SIREN. 


Jerome in his commentary discusses the nature of the 
‘sirenae’ in Isaiah thus: ‘The sirens which are called 
in the Hebrew Thennim we understand to be either 
demons, or a kind of monster, or at least great dragons 
which are crested and fly; by all of these creatures the 
signs of devastation and solitude are indicated.” He 
does not apparently refer here to the classical siren. 
Possibly he had in mind certain serpents with a similar 
name, said to exist in Arabia. These ‘ syrenae’ are de- 
| scribed and illustrated in the Latin bestiaries. ‘They are 
4 drawn as winged dragons and sometimes have horns, as in 
, MSS. 12 C. xix and Sloane 3544 (B.M.). 


i erome’s definition of sirens was not adopted by the 
| Pp i 


wre Ss Bo 


f 1 About 1762: see New English Diction- by J. Strzygowski, Der Bilderkreis des 
ary, under ‘ savage.’ griechischen Physiologus, 1899. 
2 The siren and centaur are associated in 
the Greek bestiary, described and illustrated 3 Commentary on Isatab, lib. v, ch. xiv. 
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later commentators, such as Isidore and Rabanus. ‘They 
took for granted that the ‘sirenes’ of the Vulgate were 
the creatures inhabiting the sea with which they were 
familiar in classical art, and the bestiary-writers followed 
them. 

The texts of the early Latin bestiaries, represented 
by MS. 10074 of the tenth century at Brussels, commence 
with the quotation from Isaiah thus : 


Isaiah the prophet says: ‘ Sirens and demons shall dance in Babylon, ! 
and hedgehogs and onocentaurs shall dwell in their houses.’ The Natural 
Philosopher discourses on the nature of each. ‘The sirens, he says, are 
ideath-dealing animals which from the head down to the waist have a human 
form? but the lower parts to the feet have the form of birds. And they 
sing a certain musical and most sweetly melodious song; so that by the 
‘charm of their voice they enchant the ears of men who are sailing a long 
‘way off, and draw them to them, and seduce their ears and senses by the 
extraordinary rhythm and sweetness (of their song) and lull them to sleep. 
‘Then at length when they see them sunk in a deep sleep, they suddenly 
‘attack them and tear their flesh in pieces, and thus by the influence of their 
voice they deceive ignorant and careless men and do them to death. 

Thus then are deceived those who find their enjoyments in the delights 
and pomps (of this world) and in theatres and other pleasures, that is, who 
are enervated with the comedies and tragedies and different kinds of musical 
tunes; and as though in a deep sleep, lose all the vigour of their minds; and 
suddenly become a prey to the power of their most greedy adversaries. 


The part which follows about the onocentaur will 
ibe given presently. In the miniature accompanying this 
account the three sirens are drawn in semi-bird form 
(plate vii, no. 1). ‘Two of them are tearing the unfor- 
tunate sailor to pieces with their claw-like fingers, while 
the third plays a musical instrument resembling a citole. 
There are two legends above: ‘ Ubi syrene musica sonant 
ad decipiendos homines,’ and: ‘ Ubi dilaniant eos jam 
mortuos.’ 

The sirens of the bestiary were of course derived from 
a classical source, the story of Ulysses. On the well-known 
vase at the British Museum they are in the form of birds.? 


There is little to be learnt about their appearance from 
. 


1 babylone, but MS. 233 at Berne reads 3 For an account of the siren in Greek art, 
habitatione. see article by Miss Jane Harrison, ‘The 

2 hominis =a human being, but practically | Myth of Odysseus and the Sirens,’ in The 
all versions say ‘ of a woman.’ Magazine of Art, Feb. 1887. 
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classical writers, most of the references being to their place 
of abode, but Ovid? describes them as ‘ having feathers 
and the feet of birds and faces of maidens.’ Pliny? includes 
them with the fabulous birds and has but little to say in 
their favour: ‘Nor yet do the sirens obtain any greater 
credit with me, although Dinon, the father of Clearchus, 
asserts that they exist in India and that they charm men 
by their song; and having first lulled them to sleep, tear 
them to pieces.’ 


The symbolism of the siren from the Christian point 
of view is clearly expressed by Clement of Alexandria,? 
who says : | 


Let us avoid custom as we. would a dangerous headland, or the threatening 
Charybdis, or the mythical sirens. . . . Urge the ship beyond that smoke 
and billow.4 ... . Let us shun, fellow mariners, let us shun this billow; 
it vomits forth fire; it is a wicked island, heaped with bones and corpses, 
and in it sings a fair courtesan, Pleasure, delighting with music for the 
common ear. . . . Let not a woman with flowing train cheat you of your 
senses. . . . Sail past the song; it works death; exert your will, and you 
have overcome ruin; bound to the wood of the Cross, you shall be freed 
from destruction. The Word of God will be your pilot, and the Holy 
Spirit will bring you to anchor in the haven of heaven. 


In the early twelfth-century bestiary of Philip de 
Thaun,® the siren is described as having the form of a 
woman down to the waist, the feet of a falcon, and the 
tail of a fish. In this version sirens symbolise the riches 
of the world, and the evils which arise out of them: 


Seraines ki sunt richeises sunt del mund; 

La mer mustre cest mund, la nef gent ki i sunt, 

E laneme est notuner, e la nef cors que dait nager ; 
Sacez maintes faiez funt li riche ki sunt el mund 

Lanme el cors pecher, ... 


The metrical version of Guillaume made in the thir- 
teenth century says that the siren has a very strange shape : 
‘For from the waist upwards it is the most beautiful 
thing in the world, formed in the guise of a woman; and 


1 Met. v, 552. * Odys. xii, 226. 
? bk. x, ch. 70 (49). 5 Ante-Nicene lib. vol. iv, p. 106. 
* Exbortation to the Heathen, ch. xii. ® Cotton. MS. Nero A. v (B.M.). 
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the other parts are shaped like a fish and like a bird.’ The 
sirens are a type of the delights of the world, ‘ luxury, 
gluttony, drunkenness, women and sleek horses, and rich 
clothes,’ to which we are inclined. ‘’There is however many 
a mariner who knows how to keep guard and watch when 
he goes sailing on the sea; he stops up his ears, so that he 
does not hear the siren’s song. Just the same should the 
wise man do, who passes through the world; he should 
keep himself chaste, and his ears and eyes from hearing and 
seeing anything that may bring him into sin.’ 

In the thirteenth-century poem of Gautier de Metz, 
L’ Image du monde, the siren is described thus: ‘ Others 
there are with heads and bodies of maidens as far as the 
breasts, below as fish, and with the wings of birds; and 
their song is very sweet and beautiful.’ 

There are a few instances in manuscripts of sirens in 
this triple form. In MS. Kk. 4-25 in the university 
library, Cambridge, one of the three has bird’s wings and 
feet, and a fish tail. In MS. Douce 88 (first bestiary) 
the siren has large bird’s wings and claws, but the feathered 
lower body and tail resemble the hind part of a fish.* In 
Harl. 3244, and other manuscripts, although in fish form, 
she has wings. 

There are many illustrations of the bird-siren in the 
bestiaries. In MS. Bodl. 602 there are three. One of 
them has webbed feet and holds up her hands; the other 
two play triple pipes and harp. In MS. Douce 88 there 
are two miniatures. ‘The first shows four men in a 
boat; one man is rowing and two of the others point 
to three sirens of semi-bird form floating in the water. 
These hold out their hands and are evidently singing. 
In the second they hold up their hands and play double 
pipes and harp. This gesture of holding up the hands 
may be a signal to the sailors. In MS. 1444 Frangais 
(Bibl. Nat. Paris), Guillaume’s version, there are two 
men in the ship and two sirens in bird form. One raises 
her pipe or horn as if to strike the ship, the other plays 
a harp. In the Bestiaire d'Amour in the same manu- 
script there are three scenes. In the third there are 


1 Bird-sirens with tails approximating to those of fish may be seen on vases in the 
second vase-room at the British Museum. 
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three men rowing, and at either end of the ship a siren 
is hitting a man on the head with her horn. 


Examples of the triple form, or in fact of any bird form 
of siren, are very scarce in carving. We can only recall two 
instances in this country, namely at Carlisle and All Saints’, 
Hereford, both on misericords. In the Carlisle example 
(plate 1x, no. 1) the siren has the feathered body and feet 
of a bird and the tail of a fish. Her right hand is broken 
off, but it probably held a comb as she has a mirror in her 
left. At Hereford there are two, each of whom holds 
a (?) stick. ‘They also have feathered bodies, birds’ feet, 
and fish tails, but their tails appear to be covered with 
feathers rather than scales. In carving, tips of feathers 
and scales are often much alike. 


There is an exceptional detail in MS. Douce 132 (Bodl.) 
and MS. 178 (St. John’s College, Oxford,) where the siren 
grasps a dragon. In each case she is in bird form, and in 
the first has human feet. The dragon’s head appears 
over her left shoulder, its body and twisted tail falling 
behind. ‘The origin of this feature is unknown to us, but 
it is presumably based on a classical model. 4 


In a few miniatures the sirens are mixed. In queen 
Mary’s Psalter there are two ‘scenes: in the first 
there are two sirens, one of whom is in bird form and 
holds up her hands, and the other is in fish form and holds 
a mirror. ‘The ship appears with four men in it, two of 
whom are overcome with sleep. In the second scene 
the sirens bend over the side of the ship and seize the 
sleeping men. 

In the French prose bestiary in the Arsenal library, 
Paris, there are three sirens, one in bird form and flying, 
the other two in the water (plate vii, no. 2). The form of 
the latter is not very clear, but they are probably intended 
to be semi-fish. The first blows a horn, the second plays 
a harp, and the third sings. ‘The text of this manuscript 
commences with the same quotation from Isaiah, and then 
says that there are three kinds of sirens, of whom two are 
partly woman partly fish, and the third partly woman partly 


1 At Saint-Sernin, Toulouse, upon a sixteenth-century misericord the siren holds 
a serpent. 
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bird; and they all three sing, les unes en buisines! et 
les autres en harpes et les autres en droite vois.’? The 
account does not differ materially from the Latin manu- 
scripts, but the phraseology is varied. The melody of 
the sirens’ song is so pleasing that however far off the 
sailors are they cannot help coming. It makes them so 
forgetful that when they are drawn there, they fall asleep, 
and so are attacked and killed treacherously, because they 
have not been on their guard. The sirens are a type of 
those women who by their blandishments and deceits 
attract men to themselves and bring them to poverty 
and death. And the moralist winds up sententiously with : 
‘ Like the wings of the siren is the love of woman, which 
goes and comes quickly.’ 


As regards the musical instruments Isidore was probably 
followed, as he is a good deal quoted in the French versions. 
In his Etymology (lib. xi, ch. ili) he repeats the passage 
in the commentary of Servius on the Aeneid, v. 864, to 
the effect that ‘the three sirens are represented to have © 
been partly women, partly birds, having wings and claws ; 
of whom one sang, another played on the pipes, and the 
third on the lyre. . . . They are depicted as having wings 
and claws, because love both flies and wounds. And for 
this reason they are said to have dwelt in the waves, because 


the waves gave birth to Venus.’ This last passage is 
repeated in MS. Bodl. 602. 


THE FISH-SIREN. 


The siren in fish form, usually termed the mermaid, 
is extremely common both in manuscripts and carving. 
It also came from a classical source, being based on the 
female triton. Inthe gallery of casts at the British Museum 
there is a mosaic pavement from a Roman villa at Hali- 
carnassus, probably of the third century a.p. It shows 
Venus rising from the sea supported by a pair of female 


1 For an account of this instrument see ‘ Mediaeval Musical Instruments in Exeter 
the article by Miss E. K. Prideaux on Cathedral,’ page 20 in this vol. 
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tritons or mermaids, who have curled fish tails. Venus 
holds a mirror in one hand, her locks in the other. This 
scene accords with Isidore’s statement; and the mirror 
in the hand of Venus is likely to have been the forerunner 
of the numerous mirrors seen in the hands of mer- 
maids. 

The siren in fish form is illustrated in. many manu- 
scripts. In MSS. Add. 11283 and Harl. 3244 she holds 
a fish; in MS. Sloane 3544 and MS. 14969 Frangais 
(Bibl. Nat.) two fish ; in MS. Bodl. 764, where there are 
three sirens, one holds a fish and the other two the ship ; in 
MSS. Douce 151 and Ashmole 1511 they each hold a 
double comb and fish; and in MS. 14970 Frangais the 
siren is blowing a long horn. In MS. Harl. 4751 she 
hovers above the ship and holds its prow and a fish (plate x,, 
no. 1); the mast and sail have fallen overboard and the 
vessel appears to be sinking. One sailor is rowing or 
steering, and another is standing stopping up his ears with 
his fingers, in accordance with the legend. In MS. 
Sloane 278 (B.M.) the vessel has neither mast nor sail. 
(plate x, no. 2). There are three sailors, all of whom 
are rowing or steering with crutch-headed oars. One of 
them, who is standing, holds his hand to his ear as before, 
while the third is being dragged overboard by the hair 
by the siren. In MS. Sloane 3544 the sailors are asleep 
in the ship with their heads resting on their hands. 

Sirens are also made use of in Alexander’s Romance 
to illustrate ‘women who always live in the water; and 
who, when they see people coming, retire into the water 
so that they cannot be seen in any way.’ In MS. 20 A. v 
there are three of them of semi-fish form dressed in tunics. 
They look at and hold out their hands towards two knights 
standing on the bank. This behaviour, while compatible 
with the character of sirens, hardly accords with the 
professions of the ladies in the Romance. 

The earliest example of the siren known to us in church 
architecture is on a capital of the eleventh century in the 
chapel at Durham castle (fig. 9). It is rudely incised 
and shows her in fish form holding up her hands as in 
the manuscripts. She is in the same attitude on the 
twelfth-century tympanum at Stow Longa, Huntingdon- 
shire, and abroad on the west doorway at Loches. We 
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have seen that this gesture is especially associated with 
the siren who sings, but the carvers were no doubt not 
particular. In stone carving at Barfreston, Kent, the 
siren holds a fish; at Nately Scures, Hants, and at 
the church of Saint-Michel d’Aiguilhe, Le Puy, her 
tresses. 

In woodwork, there are three sirens of the thirteenth 
century on misericords at Exeter cathedral church. ‘They 
are in fish form, and in one case a pair of them, symmetrically 
arranged, are beating a tabor over a mask-like head below 
(plate 1x, no. 2). The latter may be intended for the 





FIG. 9. SIREN : DURHAM CASTLE CHAPEL. 


head of the sailor, but if it should be regarded merely as 
a mask, perhaps it denotes the comedies and tragedies 
mentioned in the bestiaries. In the other case the siren 
holds a fish. Their tails terminate in foliage. Examples 
in later woodwork are so numerous that it is difficult to 
select them for mention. Ona misericord of the fourteenth 
century at Gloucester cathedral church there is a fine 
siren supporting a fish with either hand. In the fifteenth 
century the mirror is commonly balanced by a double 
comb, but the siren frequently holds her locks. A late 
example in an unusual setting of rocks and trees may be 
seen on the north side of Henry VII’s chapel, West- 
minster. ! 
1 Tllustrated in Bond, Miséricords, 11. 
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The ship is very scarce in carving, and we can only 
recall one instance, namely, upon a misericord at Boston 
(plate x1, no. 1). It is a simple boat. There are two 
sailors, both of whom appear to be asleep, although one 
holds an oar. On the right is the siren, in fish form, 
playing a pipe. It is very rare for her to be playing any 
musical instrument in carving. 

An interesting variant may occasionally be found, 
namely, where she has a double fish-tail. The finest 
example of this type is at Cartmel (plate x1, no. 2). 
The details indicate that the carver was a person of some 
originality or had an unusual model to work from, for he 
has composed his siren as a garish female with long and 
wavy hair, that on her left hand being plaited, and that 
on her right loose. She holds an ornamental comb with 
fine and coarse teeth,! and a mirror with richly-chased 
rim. Her divided tail was adopted from a classical source, 
either the triton or Scylla, and is more common on the 
continent than here, especially as a heraldic device. ‘There 
are good instances upon a sculptured stone of the twelfth 
century at the priory of Sainte-Enimie (Lozére) on the 
‘Tarn, and on a misericord of the sixteenth century at Saint- 
Sernin, Toulouse. It is suitable as a corner composition, 
and appears in this way on the fonts at St. Peter’s, Cam- 
bridge, and Anstey, Herts. 

There are three examples of a siren suckling a lion, 
on misericords at Wells, Norwich (plate x11, no. 1), and 
Edlesborough, Bucks. So far we have been unable to 
ascertain the source and meaning of this feature. In 
Lincoln minster, there is a misericord with a siren in the 
centre holding a mirror and comb, and a lion on either 
side of her, which may possibly be another form of it. 


THE MERMAN OR TRITON. 
The merman or triton is sometimes met with in 


churches. At Long Marton, Westmorland, he appears on 
a tympanum of the twelfth century, in company with a 


1 French boxwood combs of this kind of the fifteenth century may be seen at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (room 5). 
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dragon. The finest example we have in wood-carving 
is upon a misericord at St. Mary’s hospital, Chichester 
(plate x11, no. 2), where he is hooded and holds his fish- 
tail. He does not seem to be described in the bestiaries, 
but is illustrated in Alexander’s Romance. In MS. 20 
A. v he appears in the sea in company with the mermaid 
in the scene where Alexander descends in a glass barrel, and 
in another scene where men and women are mentioned who 
live in water. In two cases at least the merman and 
mermaid occur together on misericords; at Winchester 
they balance each other as wing subjects, and at Stratford- 
on-Avon they are side by side in the centre. Abroad both 
at Loches and Remagen? they are found together in 
twelfth-century work. They are common in_ heraldry 
and may be seen as supporters in armorial glass at Brasted, 
Kent. 


THE ONOCENTAUR. 


We must now consider the centaur. It has already 
been pointed out that, in the form of the onocentaur, it 
was associated with the siren in the bestiaries through 
the author making use of the Septuagint rendering of 
Isaiah, xili, 21-22, and xxxiv, II-14. Jerome tells us that 
the Septuagint alone translated the Hebrew word as 
ovoxevtavpor, but that Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotius, as well as he himself, favoured the rendering ululae, 
which appears in the Vulgate. The word onocentauri, how- 
ever, 1s retained in the Vulgate in Isaiah, xxxiv, 14. Jerome 
adds that when the Septuagint rendered the Hebrew 
word as onocentaur, ‘ they copied the fables of the heathen, 
who say that there were hippocentaurs.’? The name of 
‘onocentaur’ would imply that the creature was a com- 
pound of the ass, but in its origin it was not so. It must 
not be confounded in ecclesiastical art with the hippo- 
centaur, which was drawn from a different source and 


has a different symbolic meaning. ‘ 
? Allen, Christian Symbolism, p. 369. the Verein von Alterthumsfreunden in den 
Rheinlanden, Bonn, 1859. 
* Das Portal =u Remagen, Proceedings cf . 3 Commentary on Isaiah, lib. v. 
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The onocentaur has a curious history. How did the 
Septuagint come to use such a word in the passages in 
Isaiah, and what did they mean by it? For this we must 
turn to Aelian’s description of the creature,! the only 
one that we have in classical authors. He says : 


There is an animal which they call ‘ onocentaur,’ and whoever sees it 
regards as by no means incredible what has been circulated about it in story, 
namely that there are nations of centaurs, and that neither those who have 
carved or painted it have been false in their descriptions ; nor will he deny 
that such creatures have been produced by lapse of time, and that two 
bodies of diverse natures have coalesced into one. But whether they really 
existed, or whether hearsay, more flexible and more skilful for fashioning 
anything than any wax, has fashioned them with two bodies commingled, 
one half of a man and the other of a horse, and with one soul for the 
harmonised bodies, I will not discuss. . 

Now about the onocentaur I have it in my mind to explain those 
things that I have collected in conversation and by report, namely that 
it is like a man in the face ; and that its face is surrounded with long hair ; 
its neck and chest have a likeness to those of a human being ; its breasts 
project in front ; its shoulders, arms, elbows, and hands, and its chest down 
to the loins are of human form; its back, flanks, belly, and hind feet 
resemble an ass, and it is of a grey colour as an ass, but under the belly (at 
the flanks) it approaches to white. ‘Their hands display a double use, for 
when there is need of swiftness, they use them as forefeet to run; and so 
it comes about that it is not surpassed in speed by other quadrupeds ; and 
again when it is necessary for it to take food or pick up anything, lay it down, 
or seize or gather anything together which may be in front of its feet, they 
become hands again; and then it does not move, but sits down. It is an 
animal of a hard and bitter spirit, for if it is caught, it does not endure 
captivity, but the desire for freedom ¢auses it to refuse all food, and prefer 
death by hunger. It is Crates of Pergamum in Mysia who says that 
Pythagoras narrates this about the onocentaur. 


There is no doubt that the creature here described 
is an anthropoid ape, and that its ‘likeness to a man 
in the face,’ and to an ass in colour and body when on 
all fours, caused it to receive the name of ass-centaur, 
following the example of the hippo-centaur. ‘The Septua- 
gint doubtless knew of the description in Pythagoras 
and employed the word in its true sense to indicate 
an ape, or a demon like an ape, a suitable creature to haunt 
the ruins of Babylon. The name of onocentaur was 
however too near that of the better known hippo- 


1 bk. xvii, ch. 9. 
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centaur to escape misunderstanding, and it came to be 
regarded as a similar kind of creature. Jerome accepts it 
as such and gives it the following symbolic interpreta- 
tion: ‘Furthermore the name of onocentaur, being 
composed of asses and centaurs, appears to me to signify 
those people, who on the one hand are possessed of human 
intelligence, and on the other are drawn away by illicit 
pleasures and filthy lust to (all kinds of) vices.’} 


Gregory, in his ‘ Moralia,’* commenting on Isaiah, 
Xxxiv, 14, takes the onocentaur for granted, but sadly 
twists its etymology. He says: 


But what are signified by the name of ass-centaurs other than deceitful 
persons and proud? In the Greek language certainly dvos is the name 
for ass, and by the name of ass vice is indicated, as the prophet testifies who 
says: ‘ Their flesh is as the flesh of asses’ (Ezek. xxiii, 20). Now by the 
name of bull (taurus) the'neck of pride is understood ; as it is told by the 
voice of the Lord about the pride of the Jews through the Psalmist: ‘ Fat 
bulls have beset me’ (Ps. xxii, 12). Ass-centaurs then are those persons 
who are given up to the vices of luxury and so lift up their neck (in pride) 
when they ought to have bowed their head. And these being sub- 
servient to the pleasures of their flesh, all feeling of shame having been 
banished, not only do not grieve for the loss of all uprightness, but go so 
far as to rejoice over the work of deception. ® 


This collective view of the onocentaur passed into the 
bestiaries. In the early manuscript at Brussels, from 
which the part about the siren has already been given, the 
onocentaur is described thus : 


Similarly the Natural Philosopher asserts that the onocentaur possesses 
a double nature, that is the upper part of it is like a man, but the lower 
part has the limbs of an ass.4 These animals are a type of foolish and 
double-tongued men, who in their morals are double also; as says the 
apostle : ‘ Having indeed a profession of goodness, but denying the power 
thereof’ (2 Tim. iii, 5). Of whom also the prophet David says: ‘ Man 
when he was in honour did not understand ; he is compared to the beasts 
that are foolish, and is made like unto them’ (Ps. xlix, 20). 


1 Commentary on Isaiah, lib. v. symbol of uncleanness in connexion with 
. ; Job, xxxvii, 3, and xlii, 13-14. 

Beet 190s Gay *MS. 233 at Berne adds here: ‘It is 
3 Gregory further treats of the ass as a _— exceedingly brutish by nature’ (Cahier). 
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The miniature shows the onocentaur as a compound 
of man and ass. He holds up a hare by the hind legs 
and pierces it with a spear, an exceptional feature. Allen? 
connects it with maps of the stars, but it may be noted 
that the hare was regarded as a symbol of uncleanness 
as it was thought to be double-sexed and capable of 
superfoetation.2. The lesson itself is also illustrated in 
the form of two men having a lively discussion which 
involves much gesticulation. Above them is the legend: 
‘Ubi bilinguis diversis modis fallitur.’ They are dressed 
in tunics, one having a mantle in addition fastened by a 
brooch on the right shoulder. 

The miniature in MS. Sloane 278 (plate x, no. 2) 
embraces both the siren (who is pulling the sailor overboard 
by the hair) and the onocentaur. Their titles are written 
on the ground. The text is that of Hugo de Folieto, 
which, with another version, is given in the de Bestits et 
aliis rebus in the appendix to the Opera dogmatica of Hugo 
de Sancto Victore. From one of them we learn that 
the onocentaur is partly compounded of onager, the wild 
ass. It says: 


The Natural Philosopher asserts that the onocentaur combines two. 
natures in one; for the upper part is like the centaur, thats, the equine: 
man, but the limbs of the lower part are those of the wild ass, ‘ onagri, id est,, 
asini agrestis.’ 


This use of the wild ass as a symbol of evil passions is. 
probably due to the descriptions in Pliny and Solinus, for 
they tel] us that in the herds of wild asses in Africa each 
male rules jealously over a number of females, and that 
fearing the young males as their rivals they mutilate them 
with their teeth when born. The mothers therefore hide 
them. This is repeated by Isidore and Rabanus, the latter 
basing a learned disquisition upon it.* 


1 Early Christian Symbolism, p. 364- 

2 Pliny, bk. viii, 81 (55). 

3 The mutilation of the young males is 
illustrated in some of the bestiaries, notably 
in MSS. Bodl. 764, Douce 132, Harl. 4751, 
and 12 F. xiii; and there are pictures in 
others of the dam with the foal, and an 
adult male watching them. The sym- 
bolism in the bestiaries is founded on the 





passage in Job, vi, 5: ‘ Doth the wild ass. 
bray when he hath grass?’ It is said to 
bray twelve times in the night of 25th 
March, and the same in the day, by which 
people know that it is the time of the 
equinox. The wild ass here symbolises the 
devil, who, when he sees the night and the 
day to be equal, that is, when he sees the 
people who were walking in darkness turned 
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The early French version of Philip de Thaun does 
not present any fresh feature regarding the onocentaur. 
It is derived from Isidore. ‘The Arsenal bestiary gives but 
a short description with title ‘ Sagittarius,’ and adds : ‘ Of 
these creatures Isaiah says : “‘ Men bear a likeness to them, 
who have double hearts and speak double words” (Ps. 
Xli, 2) ; it is when they speak well in front and ill behind.’ 

There is a very curious miniature in Bodl. 602, in 
which appear two onocentaurs, male and female. The 
male holds a sword and has the lower half of a man’s body 
suspended by the legs from his ass-body. A man on 
the left is piercing him near the right shoulder with a 
spear. On the right is the female onocentaur, who has 
the upper half of a man suspended by the hands from 
her ass-body, and is being pierced in the breast with an 
arrow shot by a man perched in a tree. Both the men 
are clothed. ‘The text throws no light on this scene, but 
it may well illustrate a fight between savage men and 
centaurs.1 We may recall here the account in the Arsenal 
bestiary of the fight between Sagittarius and the savage 
man. There is no doubt that in view of its character, 
it is the onocentaur with which he is fighting, and the 
same applies to the carving on the font at West Rounton. 

There are many carvings of centaurs in twelfth-century 
work, and a few in the thirteenth century. After that 
it seems to have gone out of favour, whereas its com- 
panion, the siren, remained in use until the sixteenth 
century.2, When the centaur bears a bow and arrow, 
jt is often inscribed with the name ‘ Sagittarius,’ as upon 
the font at Hook Norton (plate x11, no. 1) and the west 
doorway at Kencott, both in Oxfordshire, and at Stoke- 





to the true light, Christ, and to be equal 
in faith with the just, then he roars day 
and night at every hour and goes about 
seeking food; and the passage in 1 Peter, 
vy, is quoted in illustration. Gregory in his 
commentary on the passage in Job, says that 
ithe wild ass is a type of the Gentile people 
who, like the ass which has obtained grass, 
have been turned from their career of 
unrestrained pleasure by receiving the 
grace of the Divine Incarnation, with 
which both they (and the Jews) are together 
filled to the full. The passage in Isaiah, 


xl, 6, ‘All flesh is grass,’ is brought in in 
support of his argument. 


‘Male and female centaurs painted at 
Pompeii are illustrated in John Ashton’s 
Curtous creatures in Zoology, pp. 81, 82. 


2 A somewhat grotesque form of centaur 
appears upon a fourteenth-century miseri- 
cord at St. Katherine’s chapel, Regent’s 
Park. It was formerly balanced by a siren, 
as shown in Ducarel’s plate. This associa- 
tion and the details would indicate the 
onocentaur. 
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sub-Hamdon, Somersetshire. As the name is applied 
equally to both onocentaur and hippocentaur, and where 
they occur singly or without definite association with 
other figures, there is no means of distinguishing them. 


THE HIPPOCENTAUR. 


The hippocentaur is described in a few of the bestiaries, 
notably in the group of which the Westminster manuscript 
is a member. The account came from Isidore, and no 
symbolism is given. He says: 


The hippocentaur is a kind of animal the name of which indicates 
that it is a mixture of man and horse. Some people say that the horsemen 
of the Thessalonians were such, because when they rushed into the battle 
they appeared to have a single body, partly horse and partly man. It is 
from this circumstance that they have asserted that hippocentaurs were 
imagined. 1 . 


The miniature in the Westminster bestiary probably 
represents the hippocentaur, but we cannot be quite sure. 
In Douce 88 the corresponding miniature shows a hippo- 
centaur shooting an arrow at the chimaera, but in the 
Westminster manuscript they are on different pages. In 
the Cambridge manuscript both hippocentaur and ono- 
centaur are illustrated; the former is vested in a shirt 
and is shooting with a bow; the latter is of a leaden grey 
colour, the human figure being of a boorish nature and 


bearing a (?) club and shield. 


In architecture the hippocentaur is frequently 
associated with other animals, as upon the font at Luppitt, 
Devon, ? and on a capital at Barfreston, Kent, where it holds 
a spear, and on the font at Bridekirk, Cumberland, where it 
strangles two dragons; or it shoots an arrow at another 


1 Etym. bk. xi, ch. 3. In his chapter passing of human life, because it is agreed 
de Fabula (Etym. i, xl), he adds: And so that the horse is an exceedingly swift 
it was that the story of the hippocentaur animal. 
was invented, that is, the man combined 
with the horse, for expressing the rapid 2 Tllustrated in Archaeol. Fourn. xvii, 289. 
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animal, such as a dragon on the chancel arch at Adel in 
Yorkshire, a griffin on the font at Darenth, Kent, or a 
monster on the doorway at Kencott, the arrow frequently 
going down the animal’s throat.* 

The hippocentaur as sagittarius in ecclesiastical art 
probably has its source in the sign of the zodiac, of which 
there are many illustrations in the calendars. The 
symbolism is given in the Livres des Créatures of Philip 
de Thaun.2 He states on the authority of one Helpericus 
that the Egyptians gave the ninth sign (for November) 
the name of sagittarius, ‘because it is an animal which 
knows how to shoot ; and that it got this name on account 
of the hail that we have in that season, which causes us 
sores on the nose and chin. Our books of arms say that 
God made sagittarius, that it has a human figure down 
to the waist and is a horse behind; it holds a bow drawn 
behind it. Then the symbolic interpretation is given. 
The human part of the centaur is a type of Christ when 
on mh, and the horse his vengeance on the Jews for 
having betrayed him and sinned against him. The bow 
signifies that when he was on the Cross and his body struck, 
his holy spirit departed to those whom he loved, and. 
who were in hell awaiting his help; and the direction of 
the arrow signifies the way of the Cross. ® 

The details and symbolism here correspond with the 
scene usually termed the Harrowing of Hell, of which 
there are many miniatures in manuscripts, and carvings 
in churches. Christ appears thrusting a cross down the 
throat of a dragon or other monster, which typifies 
hell. 

During the recent repairs to Winchester cathedral, a 
twelfth-century capital was unearthed, on which are two 
centaurs shooting arrows, one down the throat of a 
dragon-like monster holding a trident, and the other 
down the throat of a winged beast resembling a griffin. 4 

Centaurs are scarce in woodwork, but there are two 


1 Illustrated in Archaeol. Fourn. vol. lxvi, 3See translation in Wright’s Pepular 
321. Sagittarius shooting an arrow down a ‘Treatises on Science, 1841, pp. 38, 43- 
dragon’s throat may be seen on tiles in the 
museum at Mainz. 4 Communicated by Sir Thos. G. Jackson, 

2 Cotton MS. Nero A. v, twelfth cen- R.A. 
tury; and Sloane 1580, thirteenth century 
(B.M.). 
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good examples on misericords of the thirteenth century 
at Exeter cathedral. In one instance a male centaur 
has shot an arrow into a dragon (plate xu, no. 3). The 
other is a female holding a bow. Female centaurs are 
rare. Perhaps the best recorded example is upon a twelfth- 
century capital at Iffley, where she is suckling her young 
one (plate x11, no. 2). Abroad, in woodwork, a centaur 
is carved upon the thirteenth-century stalls in the cathedral 
church at Poitiers. 

There is another variety occasionally met with, namely 
where the centaur holds a plant or branch, as upon the 
twelfth-century tympanum at Ault Hucknall, Derbyshire. 4 
This seems to have been based on the figure of Chiron. 
In an eleventh-century herbal? at the British Museum 
there is a fine miniature, in which Chiron as a centaur 
holds up a plant. He has a human head and breast, 
forked beard, and horse’s body and tail. Chiron is also 
illustrated on the Ebstorf map. In MS. Harl. 4986, a 
German herbal of the twelfth century, there is an illus- 
tration of the plant ‘ centaury major,’ with the following 
legend: ‘Chiron centaurus has herbas invenisse fertur, 
unde et tenent nomen centaurie.’ In herbals the shapes 
of plants are frequently drawn to imitate animals with 
similar names. 

It is not suggested that this varied treatment of the 
centaur is evidence of a correspondingly varied symbolism, 
but rather that the artists and carvers took advantage 
of the numerous models existing in classical art. This 
would be sufficient to account for the diversity found 
in ecclesiastical buildings. 

The presence of these apparently anomalous forms. 
in ecclesiastical carving may thus be held to be quite 
logical. ‘The early theologians and commentators adopted 
them from classical writers, and used them for Christian 
teaching. ‘Their views were repeated, accompanied by 
pictures, in the bestiaries and other manuscripts, which, 
if not always expressly of a religious nature, at least were 
produced in a religious atmosphere. ‘That was sufficient 


1Tllustrated in Allen, Christian Sym- 2MS. Vit, Coin, 
bolism, p. 366. 
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justification for the ecclesiastical carvers, who were in 
need of suitable models for decorative purposes. 


As on previous occasions, I must gratefully acknow- 
ledge the valuable assistance rendered me by Mr. Chas. D. 
Olive in connexion with the texts. My thanks are also 
due to the Rev. H. F. Westlake for the facilities afforded 
me for studying the Westminster bestiaries, and to Mr. F. 
H. Crossley, Mr. Arthur Gardner, Mr. P. M. Johnston, 
the Rev. A. H. Collins, and Mr. S. Smith for kindly 
placing photographs at my disposal. 
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THE VALLUM: A SUGGESTION. 


By R. H. FORSTER, M.A. LL.B. F.S.A. 


Many theories have been propounded with regard to 
the Vallum, as the earthworks which lie at the back of 
Hadrian’s Wall are usually called. None of the current 
theories, however, is entirely satisfactory, and no harm 
can be done by adding another to the list. 

I was at Corbridge when the war began, and heard 
a good deal of what was happening on Tyneside and 
thereabouts. A large force of recently-embodied 
Territorials was quartered near the mouth of the Tyne, 
and for some time they were engaged in constructing 
coast-defence earthworks of considerable size and extent— 
these were ostensibly designed to prevent invasion by a 
German raiding force, but there is no doubt that their 
real purpose was to get the men into hard physical con- 
dition ; nor could any better way of attaining that object 
have been found. 

The suggestion here put forward is that the Vallum 
served a similar purpose in connexion with the garrison 
of the Roman Wall, that the ditch was dug and the earth- 
works thrown up, not as a single operation, like the 
building of the Wall, but gradually and systematically, 
not so much to get the men into hard condition, as to 
keep them so continuously. 

Something of the kind must have been needed: a 
‘ fit’ man cannot be idle and retain his fitness; and the 
garrisons of the Wall forts might at any moment have 
been called on to do work which would be a severe test 
of their strength and powers of endurance. Ordinary 
drill and sentry-go would not have been sufficient ; route- 
marching can hardly have been practicable to any great 
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extent; but a regular system of pick-and-shovel exercise 
would meet every requirement, and it could be carried 
out close to the quarters of each particular troop. 

If this theory be correct, the Vallum becomes a com- 
paratively unimportant work. Its main usefulness lay 
in the labour which its construction involved, and it 
has probably been left incomplete, at any rate in some 
places. It is not necessary to suppose that the suggested 
system of exercise was kept up for a long period ; possibly 
it came to an end when the frontier was advanced in 
a.p. 140. Nor is this theory inconsistent with others. 
The Vallum may have been laid out with a general idea 
that it might prove useful in case of an attack from the 
south, and it may in practice have served as a civil ‘ limes ’ ; 
but its main object would be the provision of physical 
work for the troops, and for that it was admirably adapted. 
The great ditch through the basalt at Limestone Bank 
must have given the men that made it—probably the 
‘Cohors I Batavorum’ of Procolitia—an immense amount 
of exercise, even though the work was not so extraordinary 
as some have imagined. Prismatic basalt has natural 
joints, horizontally as well as vertically ; no special skill 
would be needed for quarrying it, and the principal work 
must have been the removal of large fragments, a matter 
of ropes, planks, rollers and adequate man-power. At 
Corbridge the large Calpurnius Agricola slab, weighing 
about 18 hundredweight, was brought up out of a hole 
nearly six feet deep in a couple of minutes by a team 
of thirty men. With similar tackle and plenty of time 
a single ‘centuria’ of the First Batavians could have 
raised the largest fragment that remains at Limestone 
Bank, and the exercise would have been as good as 
digging. 

At any rate this theory will explain some facts and 
features which do not readily fit in with any other. The 
late Mr. J. P. Gibson, F.S.A. claimed to have found 
places where there were gaps in the Vallum. If this be so, 
the theory here put forward explains their occurrence : 
indeed, they are just what we should expect to find. 
It also explains the shape of the ditch, which, being flat- 
bottomed, and not a ‘ fossa fastigata’ or V-shaped cutting, 
would give room for a double line of workers. ‘The 
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lip-mound, which generally occurs on the southern edge 
of the ditch, but sometimes on the north side, becomes 
not part of the design, but merely the last remnant of 
the earth cast up from the ditch, the rest having been 
shovelled back to form the north or south mound, as 
the case may be. If the Vallum was not of first-rate 
importance, except as a means of exercising the troops, 
’ the removal of this earth would be left to the last, and 
the existence of the lip-mound may be evidence of the 
incomplete state in which the work was left. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT MONTHLY MEETINGS OF THE 
ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Wednesday, 5th May, 1915. 


Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.LE. D.C.L. F.R.S. F.S.A. President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. A. Hadrian Allcroft, M.A. read a paper entitled ‘ Some new light 
on Roman roads in Sussex,’ illustrated by plans and diagrams. 

The paper will be printed in the Fournal. 

In the discussion there spoke the Chairman, Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, 
and Sir William St. John Hope. 

Prof. Boyd Dawkins said the paper was very welcome because of its 
local interest. The outstanding feature of prehistoric Sussex was the 
dense population of the Downs as compared with the uninhabited and 
impassable forest of the Weald. In the planning of their road-system in 
Britain the evidence proved that the Romans made use of the earlier track- 
ways. ‘Their general direction was retained but they were straightened, 
and the principle of point-to-point lines was adopted. 

Sir William St. John Hope expressed surprise that no trace existed of a 
Roman road either to Chanctonbury Ring or to Pevensey. 

The Chairman agreed in the main with certain criticisms of Stukeley 
made by Mr. Allcroft; but though fanciful and inaccurate, he felt that 
Stukeley’s merits as a pioneer were often overlooked. 


Wednesday, znd June, 1915. 


Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. H. Bothamley, M.Sc. read a paper on Carcassonne, the Cité and 
the Basse-ville, with numerous lantern-illustrations. 

It is hoped that this paper will be printed in the Journal. 

In the discussion there spoke Sir William St. John Hope and the 
Chairman. 

Sir William St. John Hope remarked that Viollet-le-Duc had not 
‘restored’ away quite so much of Carcassonne as might be supposed, but 
that the work carried out since his time was in a great measure purely con- 
jectural. The mediaeval scheme of fortification seemed to have required 
the lowering of the ground below the inner line of walls, an alteration 
which exposed the foundations of the Roman masonry and necessitated 
their being underpinned. This, he thought, accounted for the apparent 
superimposition in places of Roman walling above work of a later period. 

The Chairman emphasised the continuous history of Carcassonne from 
the earliest times. Some of the stone-work at the foot of the walls seemed 
to him almost megalithic in character, and if that were so it would be con- 
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temporary with the pre-Roman walls of Saguntum in Spain ; as Catalonia 
at one time embraced Carcassonne, this view did not seem so improbable 
as it appeared at first sight. He also drew an appropriate comparison 
between Carcassonne and the Swiss town of Morat, a wonderful example 
of late mediaeval fortification which had no doubt influenced the nineteenth- 
century restorers of Carcassonne. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
Wednesday, 30th June, 1915. 


The summer meeting having been cancelled this year owing to the war, 
the usual annual general meeting for the transaction of ordinary business 
was held in London, Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the Chair. 

The report of the Council being taken as read, and the accounts for the 
year 1914 having been presented, the Chairman proposed and Sir William. 
Martin Conway seconded the adoption of both, which was carried 
unanimously. The report and accounts will be printed at the end of the: 
current volume. 

The Chairman expressed the Council’s regret that it had not been found 
possible to hold a summer meeting at Norwich as had been intended. Not 
only was it felt that at so critical a time few members would wish to attend 
it, but the difficulty of making arrangements in advance for accommodation 
in trains and motor-cars had proved an insuperable obstacle. 

The formal business having been concluded, Prof. G. Baldwin Brown 
read a paper entitled ‘ Was the Anglo-Saxon an artist ?’ with many lantern- 
illustrations. It is hoped that the paper may be printed in the Fournal. 

The Chairman and Mr. W. W. Watts joined in the discussion that 
followed the paper. 
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NOTICES OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN SUSSEX. By Cor. H. L. Jessep, 
R.E. 8 x 5%, 62 pp. 23 illustrations and map. London: Simpkin, 1g14. 2s. 6d. 


Following upon the author’s treatise on pre-Conquest architecture in 
Hants and Surrey, reviewed in this Fournal (lxxi, 93), comes a companion 
booklet dealing with similar early remains in the important county of Sussex. 
‘The title used in the former, ‘ Pre-Conquest,’ would have been preferable 
in the case of Sussex also, as the early church architecture, especially in the 
case of Bosham and Lewes, must probably be more Danish than Saxon. 
One sympathises with the author’s dilemma, as in the case of Sussex 
especially there is so much work which is on the border-line, pre-Conquest 
in character, yet possibly post-Conquest in actual date, though executed 
by native builders. To meet this difficulty, apart from the question of a 
title, Colonel Jessep has followed the classification adopted in the article 
on ecclesiastical architecture in the Victoria History of Sussex, vol. ii, by 
which three groups of early churches are recognised, viz. (A) the fifteen 
churches whose pre-Conquest date is now generally admitted by authorities ; 
(B) nineteen where the evidence, although not so clear, is favourable to 
a pre-Conquest date; and (c) ten, a number that might be extended, 
where, though the date may be post-Conquest, the technique is not that 
of the early Norman builders, but rather that of the Saxons. As might 
be expected, the first group merges into the second, and the second into 
the third. It is impossible to draw hard and fast lines; but taking the 
three classes together for the purpose of critical study, we have between 
thirty and forty churches, a far higher total than any other county can 
show. It should be remembered, on the other hand, that the earlier 
Saxon building period, c. 600 to c. 850, of which thirty examples remain 
in England, has left us no buildings in Sussex (save, perhaps, the remarkable 
“aula’ lately disinterred from farm-buildings at Nyetimber, Pagham) ; 
and that the earliest churches in the county are probably not older than 
the end of the ninth or tenth century. Colonel Jessep remarks that the 
great majority of pre-Conquest churches belong to three building periods : 
‘(1) to the reign of Ine (688-728) ; (z) to that of Edgar (959-975); and 
(3) to the reigns of Canute and Edward the Confessor.” He might have 
added the last twenty years of the reign of Alfred, c. 880 to 901, when, 
the Danes being more or less subdued, there was some chance for the 
peaceful arts to flourish. Moreover, tradition connects Alfred with certain 
places in west Sussex, such as Aldingbourne and Arundel; and Athelstan 
(925-940) is credited with the founding of a nunnery at Lyminster, some 
walls of which were traced in recent excavations. N 

St. Olave’s Chichester (in spite of its Danish dedication, which would 
suggest the reign of Cnut), placed by Colonel Jessep in list B, is probably on 
the site of a Roman Christian church, and should bein list A. In the destruc- 
tive restoration through which it passed in the ’fitties its walls were shown 
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ke 
to be largely of Roman bricks, and an arch of the same was brought to light. 
Its south wall still retains a very narrow early doorway. It may be noted 
here that St. Andrew’s, Chichester, beneath whose churchyard is a tessellated 
pavement, and St. Pancras are both of very early foundation. 

Roman bricks, not perhaps an infallible test of the highest antiquity, 
occur in six out of the fifteen churches in list A, and in five in list B,? but 
in none of those in list C ; andin some cases, such as St. Olave’s, Chichester, 
Rumboldswyke, Westhampnett, Eastergate and Walberton, all within a 
length of ten miles, they form a very prominent feature in the construction. 
Hypocaust flue-tiles were found used in the building of the chancel arch at 
Westhampnett, when that feature was destroyed to make way for one of 
early French design (!) in 1868. When this reviewer watched the cold- 
blooded destruction of large parts of Walberton church in 1903, he noted 
that the south-west angle of the nave was composed of large and carefully- 
laid Roman bricks, and in the demolished gable-end was found the pre- 
Conquest gable-cross mentioned by Colonel Jessep, perhaps the only one 
remaining in England. When last seen it decorated the vicarage rockery ! 

A curious feature, not noticed in this work, is the triangular-headed 
tabernacle, in the southern half of the east wall at Ovingdean. ‘These 
triangular-headed openings, a marked feature of Anglo-Saxon architecture, 
occur at Sompting (windows and piscina), Bosham and Singleton (doorways 
in upper stage of towers) and Jevington (tower window). There is also 
one in the west gable of Old Shoreham church, in what was evidently a 
Saxon ‘ porticus,’ but. this has been embellished with a moulding in the 
fourteenth century, which marks its real date. Colonel Jessep notes in 
two churches, Ovingdean and Westhampnett, an upward ‘scoop’ in the 
circular heads of the narrow lights (turning the outline into an ovoid form) : 
the same peculiarity, never found in Norman windows, has been noted by 
the writer in the early windows of Hardham and of Westdean, near Seaford. 
It is also very noticeable that the jambs of all these slit-like openings incline 
as they go upward, so that they are considerably narrower at the springing 
line than at the sill. At Eastdean (east. Sussex), in the early semi-attached 
north tower, which originally had an apse on its east face, are windows 
displaying this peculiarity, but there the work is perhaps post-Conquest. In 
this case and at Ovingdean the internal, as well as external, jambs incline 
upward. 

It is interesting to contrast with these ovoid arches the instances of 
horse-shoe shapes. These are most marked in the tower arch, Bosham, and 
in the chancel arches of Bosham, Stoughton, Elsted and Chithurst, all of 
the eleventh century, and the two last probably post-Conquest, built by 
Saxon workmen. Colonel Jessep comments upon another peculiarity noted 
by the present writer—the ‘ through’ openings of certain early doorways 
derived no doubt from those of the mud and rubble cabins still found in 
England and Ireland, where the wooden doorcase is not rebated into the 


1 Arlington, Bosham, Jevington, Rum- arches: ‘e.g. Somerford Keynes, Wilts. 


boldswyke, Sompting and Westhampnett. 

2 St. Olave’s (Chichester), Eastergate, 
‘Hardham, Ovingdean and Walberton. 

3 This ovoid form occurs in the arches of 
some pre-Conquest doorways and chancel 


north doorway, Lyminster chancel arch, etc. 
It is a peculiarity found also in early Irish 
architecture, together with inclined jambs ; 
and in early apse-plans, as at Rochester and 
Stoke d’Abernon. 
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inside angle of the opening, but planted up against it. So here, in the 
instances of the Saxon ‘ aula’ at Nyetimber (perhaps as old as the beginning 
of the eighth century), and the north doorways of Lyminster and Selham, 
we have unrebated, or ‘ through’ openings, and at Selham the wooden 
door-frame is simply planted up against the inside edge of the doorway. 
Earl’s Barton, Northants. furnishes a prominent instance of this treatment in 
another county. No doubt one reason for this mode of forming the door- 
way, so different from that of the Norman and later buildings, where the 
door itself usually approaches the outside face of the opening, was to afford 
a sort of porch or shelter, by reason of the thickness of the wall. Its whole 
appearance is very suggestive of primitive usages. 

Colonel Jessep does not comment upon a peculiarity shared by the tower 
arch of Bosham and the doorway of St. John-sub-Castro, Lewes, namely that 
the lower courses of their arches above the springing are not jointed from 
the arch-centre, but are laid almost horizontally, though cut to the arch- 
form on their intrados. This method of building an arch of small compass 
is of frequent occurrence in Ireland. So far as the doorway at Lewes goes 
it suggests the imitation of wooden forms in stone. The arch here is stilted, 
as well as eccentrically jointed. Its flatly rounded strip-work and beaded 
impost are noteworthy. 

Of other well-known features peculiar to pre-Conquest work, such as 
thin and unbuttressed walls, double-splayed windows (which occur at 
Singleton, Stoughton and Arlington), pilaster-strips (found at Worth, 
Woolbeding and Sompting), and long-and-short work (at Arlington, Bishop- 
stone, Bosham, Sompting and Worth), Colonel Jessep makes mention. 
He also describes the remarkable double windows at Bosham, Sompting and 
Worth, the last high up in the north wall of the nave, witha rude mid-wall- 
shaft of bellied cylinder form. He might have emphasised the great height 
and span of the chancel arch here, the finest of its period in England, and the 
astonishing height of its north doorway, which is 15 feet, with a width of 
3 feet 8 inches. Stress is rightly laid upon the great height of the walls 
in most pre-Conquest churches, such as Bishopstone, Bosham, Clayton, 
Stoughton, Woolbeding and Worth. The details of the Sompting tower, 
with its strange, square spire, the angles of which rise from the points of 
four gables, a form common in the Rhenish country, but of which this is 
the only English example, are perhaps hardly enough emphasised for their 
extraordinary interest; such as the shaft or rib that divides the upper 
stages vertically, with its voluted and Corinthian capitals; the double 
windows with their roll-mouldings and mid-wall shafts having corbel-capitals 
with voluted scrolls. It is a pity also that the loose statement of an 
eighteenth-century writer that the spire has been reduced in height 25 feet 
should be repeated: there is no evidence that this has been done, and on 
the other hand the present writer can vouch for the probability that the 
spire-timbers remain much as they were left by the Saxon builders. 

There is room for a few ground-plans in such a treatise as this, and it 
necessarily suffers for the want of them. Space is found at the conclusion 
for a notice of most of the carved fragments of early date, such as those at 
Tangmere, Sompting, and Jevington ; but it is unfortunate that Colonel 
Jessep follows Rivoira (as in other of that writer’s sweeping dicta) in assigning 
the famous bas-reliefs from Selsey in Chichester cathedral church to the end 
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of the twelfth century. Whether pre- or post-Conquest, probably the 
= former, they are certainly of eleventh-century date. The very remarkable 
; grave-slab, perhaps of the eighth century, at Bexhill, which the late Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen described as ‘ by far the most interesting monument of its 
kind in the south of England,’ is noticed, as is also that found by this reviewer 
in a builder’s yard at Walberton. Mention might also have been made of 
the very early slab recently restored to Steyning church, which may have 
covered the grave of the eighth-century founder, St. Cuthman ; also of the 
fragments of what may have been an early cross-shaft built into the modern 
porch of Selsey church. The rare instance of a Saxon sundial at Bishopstone 
is briefly recorded. Due mention is made of the quite numerous tub- 
shaped fonts of west Sussex, of which it may be said that those of Walberton, 
Yapton, Littlehampton, Tangmere, Selham and Didling are probably of 
pre-Conquest date. The numerous photographic illustrations are useful, 
but some suffer from the tilting of the camera, which has distorted the 
vertical lines. 

A distinctly useful feature is the map of Sussex at the end, on which the 
situations of the actual and conjectural pre-Conquest churches, together 
with the principal towns, are marked. This little book should be of solid 
value to students. 


Puitie M. JounsTon. 


LE LIVRE ENCHAINE OU LIVRE DES FONTAINES DE ROUEN, 1525. 
Pusiié inTEGRALEMENT PAR VicTor Sanson. Text 20x16, 81 pp- and 14 


illustrations in colour. Portfolio of 81 plates, 18x13. Rouen: Imprimerie 
Lucien Wolf, rg1t. 


In 1845 M. de Jolimont published a selection comprising forty-nine 
lithographic reproductions with the title, ‘ Principaux édifices de Rouen en 
1§25’; and in 1892 twenty etchings were published ; but the work is now 
for the first time reproduced in its entirety. It is indeed a most sumptuous 
monument, quite out of the ordinary, even among special archaeological 
publications. The plates numbering 79 (exclusive of the two key-charts 
and two supplementary plates) are of the same size as the originals and are 
tinted by hand. So, too, are hand-coloured the illuminated portions of 
the text, which is reproduced faithfully in facsimile, not only as to its 
ornaments, but even to its errors. No modern rectification nor editing 
has been allowed to mar the freshness and ingenuousness of the early 
sixteenth-century original. 

The first recorded conduit was that anciently called ‘ Gaalor,’ and later 
the castle fountain, of which there were supplies at six or seven separate 
spots in the city as far back as 1257. Cardinal Amboise established the 
Fontaine de Carville in 1500. In 1510 the old market-place benefited by 
the Fontaine de Yonville, and in 1515 the water-system of the city was still 
further extended. ‘These three main supplies are dealt with in the body of 
the book, which follows the course of each one in detail. Incidentally, 

since it is impossible to describe the fountains, conduits and drainage-system 
without reference to streets and buildings, the work forms an invaluable 
record of the topography of Rouen at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Many buildings, including churches, are illustrated. Thus in plates 50 and 
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51 are views of the facade of Saint-Maclou with spire complete, views which 
will show at a glance how far the existing reconstruction is or is not accurate. 

In Rouen there is one spot which far exceeds even buildings in interest, 
namely, the site of the burning of the inspired maid and deliverer of France, 
Jeanne d’Arc. And strangely enough, though an inscribed stone now marks 
the spot in the market-place where the tragedy is believed to have occurred, 
there is no certain identification. ‘ It is stated that the execution took place 
in front of the church of Saint-Sauveur, and facing the principal street 
which leads to the market-place, thus accommodating a larger number of 
spectators than was possible in any other part of the place... . But as 
the cemetery (of the church) was religious ground and the execution was, 
nominally at least, a secular one, the ground chosen must have been on land 
belonging to the municipality of Rouen. Probably this was in the Marché 
aux Veaux, as we find an order for the burning of a heretic there in 1522: 
lieu accoutumé faire telles exécutions.’ Unfortunately one’s curiosity on the 
point remains unsatisfied by the work under notice ; for though the holy 
See, by a process of inquiry in 1449, and again in 1455-1456, had completely 
vindicated the sanctity of the maid, the actual cultus of Jeanne d’Arc was 
unknown in the time of the author, and he ignores her very existence. He 
refers to the fountain by the wall of the cemetery of Saint-Sauveur, but not 
to the death of the heroine. He refers to a certain ‘ reparation ’ which took 
place at a certain fountain, but it was only a material repair, not repara- 
tion in the ‘sense of restoring her good name, who had given her life for 
France. Nevertheless Jacques le Lieur’s work must have been held in high 
esteem from the outset, for a note at the close records how it was written 
on parchment, in a cover of black velvet enriched with mounts of latten gilt 
and of fine gold, enclosed in a casket under lock and key, and in January, 
1§25-1526, solemnly offered by the author to the representatives of the 
city of Rouen, and accepted by them to be preserved among the possessions 
of the municipality for all time. 

AyMER VALLANCE. 


THE ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH: an accouNnT oF THE CHIEF BUILDING TYPES 
AND OF THEIR MATERIALS DURING NINE CENTURIES. By J. Cuartes Cox. 8}x<s5, 
xix+ 338 pp. 2 plates and 271 illustrations in the text. London: B. T. Batsford, 
1914. 78. 6d. 

The Rev. Dr. Cox is so well known as a writer on architecture, ecclesiology 
and kindred subjects, that a new work by him is certain to command atten- 
tion. The subject of the present volume ‘is in some important respects 
novel, at least as regards its arrangement and peculiar treatment. Many books 
have already been written about churches in general, but none has hitherto 
dealt exclusively with the parochial church in all its aspects, as distinct 
from the greater churches of cathedral, monastic, and collegiate status. 
Even the parish churches of towns are to a great extent outside the scope 
of Dr. Cox’s book, the purpose of which, as he himself explains in his preface, 
is to put into plain language the origin, development, and aims of the old 
English parish church, more especially in the country districts. Notwith- 
standing the wear of time, the ravages of civil: war, the fierce flames of 
religious bigotry, the devastating consequences of contemptuous neglect, 
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or the ill-judged zeal of reconstruction, our ancient churches remain the 
envy of other parts of Christendom for their frequency, their innate beauty, 
their marvellous adaptability to surroundings, and more especially for the 
way they reflect the life and devotion of successive generations of our fore- 
fathers.’ 

This is a long extract, but no better nor more succinct account could 
be found for setting forth the author’s object and intention. While the 
mediaeval church was always primarily a place of worship, it must be remem- 
bered that the union of soul and body is so intimate that our fathers 
habitually used the nave for purposes which, in our modern eyes, are regarded 
as secular or civil. This fact is highly important, and helps to explain why 
the parish church was the centre of the life of every parish community, the 
house of houses in a village, which held a unique place in the esteem and 
affection of every man, woman, and child in the place. 

Special attention is directed by Dr. Cox to the materials out of which 
churches were constructed, and the local influences and conditions which 
determined that a building should take this or that peculiar form in any 
given locality. ‘Thus, while the purpose of the church was one from end to 
end of the country, the expression of that purpose was necessarily subject 
to almost infinite modifications and varieties. With this subject is more or 
less closely associated that of the plan, which was at no time a fixed or 
stereotyped entity, but continually in a state of growth and flux as special 
needs or circumstances might dictate. The volume is admirably enriched 
with plans which (with rare exceptions of unusually large buildings) have 
been reproduced to a uniform scale of twenty-five feet to the inch. Ina 
work of this kind a short résumé of architectural changes and developments. 
could not altogether be omitted, but as the subject has been amply dealt 
with by other writers, this particular section of the book has purposely 
been compressed to the narrowest limits compatible with the elucidation 
of the subject-matter as a whole. In this, the third chapter, which deals 
with architectural styles, the author, contrary to the latest school of 
archaeologists, favours and defends the use of Rickman’s classification of the 
pointed styles, namely, ‘ early English,’ ‘ decorated’ and ‘ perpendicular.’ 
Only he would go further and supplement Rickman’s terms with extra 
subdivisions, namely, ‘ transitional,’ between Norman and ‘ early English,’ 
and ‘ geometrical,’ between the latter and ‘ decorated.’ 

The last chapter, ‘What to note in an old parish church,’ deals in 
Dr. Cox’s peculiarly lucid way, one by one, with the various objects in 
an ancient church. He is not least interesting and instructive when he 
demolishes such cherished popular illusions as ‘ leper-windows,’ ‘ sanctuary- 
knockers,’ or ‘ frescoes’ in English churches. 

On page 297 may be noted a misprint, Byarsh for Ryarsh, in Kent ; 
and there are two misprints in the rendering of Latin, ‘ quod idie’ for 
‘ quotidie’ on page 307, and, in the final text, ‘ Domine dilexi decorum 
domus tuae.’ The middle word should, of course, read ‘ decorem.’ 

The book concludes with two capital indexes, of which the one of the 
illustrations, arranged according to counties, shows by its impartial distri- 
bution how widely the writer has travelled throughout the country, and how 
well qualified he should be, therefore, to write the interesting volume 
under notice. 


A.V. 


SO Ec a 
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RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF NOTTINGHAM. Vol. vi (1702-1760). Pub- 
lished under the authority of the Corporation of Nottingham. Edited by E. L. 
Guitrorp. 10 x 64, xii + 390 pp. plate. Nottingham: Thos. Forman & Sons. 
1914. 128. 6d. n. 


The municipal corporation of Nottingham was one of the first to 
publish its early records, and five volumes of the series have already been 
issued. After an interval of fourteen years a sixth volume has now appeared, 
covering the period from 1702 to 1760. These more recent records are very 
voluminous, and the value of the book depends upon the evident skill with 
which the editor, Mr. E. L. Guilford, has made his selection of documents. 

Naturally the first object which has guided him is the retention of all 
that relates to the development of municipal institutions. There had been a 
long-standing struggle of the burgesses against the close corporation of the 
town council, which came to a head when the former in 1749 obtained a 
mandamus for the restitution of their rights of admission to the control of 
municipal affairs. 

The domestic life of the period is illustrated by references to old 
customs, such as bull-baiting in 1720, and the use of the ducking-chair for 
women in 1729. Licences are issued to a badger or fish-hawker, and a 
kidder or provision-dealer. Three mazes are kept in order by the corporation, 
one of them probably being St. Ann’s Chemin de Férusalem, described by 
Camden, and perhaps parodied by the public-house sign, ‘A Trip to 
Jerusalem,’ which still exists under the cliffs of Nottingham castle. The 
sheriffs are evidently puzzled by the alteration of the calendar in 1752, and 
apprehensive that the loss of eleven days may deprive them of their famous 
goose-fair. 

Echoes of what was passing in the larger world outside the town are 
heard in the ringing of bells by the loyal citizens to celebrate the very frequent 
victories of our forces by sea and land, on no less than eighteen occasions, 
including the Prussian victories in 1757. ‘The date of an entry on 17th 
April, 1747, of a payment for ringing for the victory at Culloden, is questioned 
in a footnote on the ground of the impossibility of the news reaching 
Nottingham in one day. But as Culloden was fought on 16th April, 1746, 
the obvious explanation is that the bells on this occasion were rung on the 
anniversary of that date. Interesting matter is given in reference to the 
Jacobite rising of 1745, when Nottingham is found preparing itself for attack, 
and the rebels came as near as Derby. 

Lists of mayors, aldermen, burgesses, etc. during the period covered 
by the volume, are added; there are three excellent indices to localities, 
names, and subjects, anda reproduction of Deering’s map of Nottingham in 
1751. 

A, D...H, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PREHISTORIC SOCIETY OF EAST ANGLIA, 1913-1914, 
vol. 1, partiv. 84x54, 106 pp. London: H.K. Lewis, 1914. 3s. 6d. n. 


This number of the Proceedings contains, for the most part, articles 
dealing with the classification of flint implements according to type. Unfor- 
tunately these objects are either surface-finds or from localities in which 
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no associated relics are found to throw light on the people who made and 
used the implements. 

In the absence of any better evidence, classification according to form, 
patination, etc. is all that can be hoped for, and it is useful especially when 
the description is well and amply illustrated. The form of implements, 
however, owing to recurrence of type, may be quite misleading as to the 
period of their origin. An unfinished implement of a later age may re- 
produce, in an embryonic manner, its remote ancestor. ‘ Throw-backs ” 
also occur, as in the case of late highly-finished implements which have met 
with disaster and been split into small rude forms, which, according to 
their type, would be considered early. The tendency of classification 
by type seems to make the once restricted cave-age assume vast proportions, 
while the former important neolithic period shrinks to insignificance. 

The examination of living sites, and the extended observation of stratified 
deposits may, in time, modify many conclusions based on the large quantities 
of implements that have been ‘collected without reference to their sur- 
roundings. 

It is interesting to notice that Mr. Reid Moir admits the natural flaking 
of flints in the ‘ Bull Head Bed.’ It is doubtful if so much argument were 
necessary to show that such chipping differed from that on flints in the 
gravels. Different forces, natural and artificial, as well as different con- 
ditions of the flint, naturally produce different results. The difficulty in 
accepting the dictum of those who claim to discriminate between the natural 
and artificial is therefore increased. 

The ‘ Drove’ road is an interesting piece of topographical work, and if 
the effort to prove it prehistoric is not very conclusive, it has many points 
in its favour. The authors admit at the outset that ‘ it is difficult to prove 
that a road is prehistoric—in many cases more difficult to prove that it is not.’ 

An interesting find of a flint workshop floor near Thetford is described 
by Mr. Haward, and he displays sufficient courage to confess that, in his 
opinion, this is a true neolithic site. Mr. Moir also describes a floor dis- 
covered at Ipswich, with which are associated pottery fragments and bones. 
The flints point to an earlier period than the pottery, and Mr. Moir wisely 
leaves open the question of age, but makes a suggestive remark regarding the 
flints: ‘If these floors are not of the Cave period, then they must be of 
neolithic age, and if so then we must imagine that in this latter period there 
occurred a remarkable recrudescence of the late palaeolithic cultures.’ 

It is possible that some of our former ideas on the prehistoric periods will 
have to undergo great changes, but the recent lines of enquiry have shown 
as much divergence from each other as they differ from the earlier concep- 
tions, and until more has been done by spade-work and observation of the 
objects in situ, no wide speculations can be regarded as satisfactory. 


Bs: den 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF LINLITHGOWSHIRE. By F.C. Exres. 83x63, 34 pp. 
12 illustrations. Edinburgh: John Orr, 1913. 2s. 6d. n. 


Mr. Eeles is well known to campanologists as the pioneer in the investi- 
gation of Scottish bells. He has in fact the sole credit for the work done so 
far in that country, for unfortunately no one else has yet followed the 
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excellent example he set with his admirable monograph on the church bells 
of Kincardineshire, published in 1897. In the eighteen years which have 
since elapsed he has collected much information from all parts of the country, 
but we have had long to wait for the publication of another completed 
county. Now that it has come, it is but a little one, Linlithgowshire 
being in size almost the smallest county in Scotland; but we are not 
ungrateful, for it contains more than one bell of special interest. 

Linlithgowshire only contains twelve ancient parishes, besides one formed 
in 1718; and in these thirteen parish churches there are in all twenty-one bells, 
of which nine are not older than the nineteenth century. The remaining 
twelve Mr. Eeles classifies as follows: three mediaeval (two Scottish, one 
doubtful); five seyenteenth-century (two Scottish, three Dutch); four 
eighteenth-century (one English, one Dutch, one Danish, one doubtful). 

The high percentage of mediaeval bells is to be noted; it is about 14 
per cent. a ratio surpassed by very few English counties. The three 
mediaeval bells are, moreover, of exceptional interest. The oldest is at 
Bo’ness, and though Mr. Eeles classes it as doubtful, it appears to the writer 
to be unquestionably of English, probably north-country, make. The 
general character of the lettering resembles that found on bells of the northern 
English counties, though it does not correspond exactly to any known 
examples. The inscription ‘En Katerina vocor ut me per virginis alme’ 
is obviously incomplete, and must have been continued on another bell. It 
is difficult to date bells of this north-of-England type, but the date is 
probably about 1400. 

The other two are a pair, from the same foundry, and (says Mr. Eeles, 
who finds parallels in other counties) of undoubted Scottish casting. They 
are, however, ornamented in the continental style, and both are dated, so 
that the founder must have come under the foreign influences always so 
powerful in mediaeval Scotland. One is at Linlithgow, a beautiful bell 
dated 1496, with the inscription ‘ Lynlithgw me villa fecit vocor alma maria 
tum Jacobi quarti tempore magnifici seno milleno quadringeno nonageno’ 
in Gothic minuscules. The other, at Uphall, is dated 1503. Both have as 
founder’s mark ‘ Xt’ on a rectangular die. 

The seventeenth-century bells include two by John Meikle of Edinburgh 
and three of Dutch work ; among those of the eighteenth century we have 
another Dutch bell, and a Danish bell of 1781 from Copenhagen. The 
book concludes with an interesting section on ringing customs, and a note 
on the belfries of the county, of which the best example is at Kirkliston. It 
is admirably printed, and forms a valuable record. Campanologists should 
not grudge the price, which works out at about a penny per page! We 
hope it will soon be followed by other monographs from the same pen, 


B. .B. W, 
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